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Here  are  the  Helps  that 
Cooks  have  W2uited 


Tits^es 

supply  them — no  others  can! 

The  Single  Damper  (patented);  one  motion — push 
the  knob  to  “kindle,”  “bake”  or  “check” — /Ae  range 
does  tiu  rest.  Damper  mistakes  impossible. 

The  Ash  Hod  in  the  base  (patented).  The  ashes 
fall  through  a  chute  into  a  Hod,  all  of  them,  making 
their  removal  safe, easy, cleanly.  The  Coal  Hod  is  along¬ 
side,  out  of  the  way. 

The  Oven  has 
cup-joint  heat  flues 
that  heat  it  in  every 
part  alike.  No 
“cold  corners,”  no 
“scorching  spots.” 

The  Fire  Box 
and  Patented 
Orates  enable  a 
small  fire  to  do  a 
large  baking. 


Ask  the  Crawford  agent  to 
show  you.  Write  us  for  cir¬ 
culars. 

Walker  k  Pratt  Mfg:.  Co. 
31-35  Union  St,  Boston 
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EncouraKement  The  response  to  our  appeal 
from  Home  for  donations  and  prompt 
and  Abroad  renewal  of  subscriptions  has 
been  most  encouraging.  Many  whose  prac¬ 
tical  interest  was  previously  unknown  have 
given  us  five-dollar  donations  in  addition 
to  their  regular  yearly  subscriptions.  A 
large  number  of  five-dollar  subscribers 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  the 
magazine.  Two  of  the  most  liberal  contri¬ 
butions  came  from  Canada,  the  first  from 
Mr.  Philip  E.  Layton,  the  second  from  Mr. 
C.  W.  Lindsay. 

While  we  cannot  e.xpect  financial  aid 
from  abroad,  we  have  received  encourage¬ 
ment  which  is  so  stimulating  that  we  wish 
our  readers  to  share  with  us  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  must  come  to  all  friends 
of  the  magazine  from  the  indorsement 
which  we  have  received  from  our  foreign 
subscribers.  The  first  quotation  is  taken 
from  an  editorial  by  that  long-time  friend 
of  the  blind  of  Great  Britain,  Henry  J. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  Gardner’s  Trust  for 
the  Blind.  He  says  in  The  Blind  for  last 
January  (1912)  that  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  is  “a  publication  which  is  now  the 
leading  one  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  blind.”  This  commendation  from  the 
editor  of  the  oldest  publication  in  ink  print 
in  the  interests  of  the  blind  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  a  great  compliment  and 
one  that  we  value  highly. 

Mr.  Koloubovsky,  who  is  well  known  to 
our  readers  by  the  splendid  work  which 
he  is  doing  for  the  blind  in  Russia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Mary  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
writes :  “Your  magazine  is  without  ques¬ 
tion  most  useful  and  it  is  unique.  Tt  would 
indeed  be  a  misfortune  if  this  excellent 


magazine  should  be  discontinued  or  seri¬ 
ously  curtailed.” 

M.  de  La  Sizeranne,  secretary  of  the 
well-known  Society  for  the  Blind  in 
France,  says :  “We  have  received  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  since  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished,  and  I  must  say  that  we  find  it 
extremely  interesting  and  of  great  service 
to  us,  as  it  is  to  every  one  who  takes  inter¬ 
est  in  the  blind.  It  holds  us  completely  in 
the  current  of  everything  that  is  done  in 
America  and  in  the  whole  world  for  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  in  all 
directions,  and  is  certainly  of  great  aid 
to  that  noble  cause.  I  sincerely  wish  the 
magazine  continued  success.” 

Lfpon  his  recent  visit  to  America  Prof. 
Lewis  Sera,  the  representative  of  the 
Hungarian  government  from  the  School 
for  the  Blind  of  Budapest,  told  us  that 
“the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  the  best 
magazine  we  have  received.” 

Miss  .\nua  L.  Millard,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  .\nierican  Mission  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Bombay.  India,  says :  “I  do  hope  you 
will  not  have  to  give  up  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  altogether.  Surely  there  are 
those  in  .America  able  and  willing  to  help 
in  such  a  good  cause.” 

The  last  communication  which  conies  to 
us  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe  is  in¬ 
deed  a  delightful  tribute  to  our  magazine, 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  give 
in  full  the  letter  of  Air.  George  A.  Clayton, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  David  Hill  School 
for  the  Blind,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis¬ 
sion.  Hankow.  China; 

“Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  It  is  with  the 
deejiest  regret  that  I  learn  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  last  number,  as  well  as  from 
your  kind  letter,  that  there  is  even  a  re- 
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mote  possibility  that  the  magazine  may  be 
diminished  in  size  or  even  abandoned.  I 
am  a  Britisher  to  the  backbone,  but  I  am 
l)ound  to  confess  that  yours  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  magazines  about  work  for  the 
blind  that  I  take  that  gives  me  food  for 
tliought,  hints  for  work,  and  ideas  for  the 
improvement  of  the  education  offered  by 
this  school  to  the  Chinese  blind.  You  liave 
not  sent  out  one  poor  number.  Such  num¬ 
bers  as  the  one  about  David  Wood  and 
the  la.st  to  hand  yesterday  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  tribute  to  Mrs.  Campbell  came  as  an 
inspiration  to  one  who  is  working  far  away 
from  all  conventions  and  other  aids.  Every 
word  of  the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  is  valuable.  How  could  those  of 
us  who  work  far  from  the  homelands  get 
to  see  these  valuable  documents  if  you  did 
not  print  them  or  bind  them  up  with  your 
issues?  For  the  sake  of  the  scattered 
workers  among  the  non-English-speaking 
races,  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  can  keep 
the  magazine  of  its  present  size  and  up  to 
its  present  standard.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  your  fund,  for  I  have  no  state 
aid  at  all  and  I  have  to  be  responsible  for 
raising  five  pounds  a  week  all  tbe  year 
round  if  we  are  to  keep  out  of  debt.” 

The  letters  and  contributions  which  have 
come  to  us  during  the  past  two  months 
make  it  clear  that  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  has  such  practical  friends  through¬ 
out  the  world  that  its  continuance  for 
many  years  to  come  is  assured. 

True  friends  of  the  blind  acknowledge 
'.lie  assistance  which  the  Massachusetts  .As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  the  sightless  in  giving  this  publi¬ 
cation  the  opportunity  to  prove  its  possi¬ 
bilities  for  service. 

KeorKanization  of  Our  readers  will  remember 

the  Magazine's  (hat  in  previous  issues  it  has 
Management  heeu  Stated  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  .Association  for  the  Blind  feels 
that  it  must  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
raising  the  entire  deficit  of  this  publication. 
.\t  the  recent  convention  of  the  .American 
.\ssociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
Pittsburgh,  a  majority  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  also  being  present. 


the  future  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was 
l)rought  before  representatives  of  both 
these  national  organizations  for  the  blind. 

Superintendents  Allen  and  Burritt  made 
impressive  addresses  in  behalf  of  the  mag¬ 
azine,  and  the  Convention  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  consult  with  the  editor 
and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  continuation  of 
the  publication.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  was  invited  to  meet 
with  this  special  committee,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  was  also  accepted  by 
tbe  executive  committee  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B. : 

Tbe  Coniniittee  appointed  to  consider  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
respectfully  submits  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  : 

That  there  shall  be  a  Board  of  five  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind; 
two  to  be  representatives  of  the  .American 
.\ssociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  two 
to  be  representatives  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

That  the  term  of  office  be  four  years,  hut 
that  the  first  Board  of  Associate  Editors  be 
provided  as  follows; 

The  Massachusetts  Association  has  already 
designated  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  A' our  Committee  shall  nominate  the 
representatives  of  this  Association,  one  of 
wliom  shall  serve  for  two  years,  the  other  for 
four  years;  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  name  two  members  for  one  year, 
to  serve  until  the  ne.xt  convention  of  said 
.Association. 

That  thereafter  the  Associate  Editors  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  respective  organizations  in  conference 
with  the  Editor-in-chief,  and  their  nomination 
shall  be  ratified  at  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  .Associations ;  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
interim  to  be  filled  by  the  respective  Execu¬ 
tive  Committees. 

That  tile  duties  of  the  Board  of  .Associate 
I'alitors  shall  he  to  coilperatc  with  the  Editor- 
in-chief  in  determining  and  executing  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  financial  policy  and  scope  of  the 
magazine. 

That  there  shall  also  he  constituted  an 
.Advisory  Board,  the  members  of  which  shall 
consist  of  a  representative  chosen  from  every 
organization  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
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the  United  States  and  Canada  that  will  accept 
the  invitation  to  select  such  a  representative. 

That  the  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  be  to  secure  the  widest  possible  moral 
and  financial  support  for  the  publication. 

The  A.  A.  I.  B.  elected  as  its  associate 
editors  to  represent  their  organization  Supt. 
f.  T.  Hooper,  of  Wisconsin,  to  serve  for 
two  years,  and  Supt.  George  F.  Oliphant, 
of  Georgia,  to  .serve  for  four  years;  and 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  appointed  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  Miss  Caroline  Bates,  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Sherlock,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed  treas¬ 
urer.  Contributions  that  may  be  given 
toward  an  endowment  fund  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  will,  until  some  other  arrangement  is 
made,  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Massachusetts 
.\ssociation  for  the  Blind. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  secure 
representatives  for  the  Advisory  Board, 
and  we  hope  that  all  institutions  and  socie¬ 
ties  will  cooperate  to  continue  a  publication 
which  has  been  approved  by  workers  for 
the  blind  througbout  the  world. 

♦ 

The  PittsburKh  I'lie  biennial  convention  of 
21st  A.  A.  I.  B.  the  American  Association  of 
Convention  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held 
in  Pittsburgh  from  June  25  to  28,  inclusive, 
was  unusually  large.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-si.\  delegates  from  twenty-four  states 
represented  twenty-six  institutions  and 
twelve  other  agencies  for  the  blind.  Every¬ 
body  was  made  welcome  before  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  during  them  by  the  cordial  host 
and  hostess.  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
.Money,  who  had  the  arrangements  so  care¬ 
fully  made  beforehand  that  things  went  as 
by  clockwork. 

Hon.  H.  Kirke  Porter,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  management  of  that  institution 
since  it  was  started  in  1888,  traveled  from 
his  summer  home,  over  500  miles  distant, 
in  order  to  welcome  the  delegates.  Dr.  John 
.\.  Rrashear,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Corporators,  delayed  his  departure  from 


Pittsburgh  to  add  his  cheery  words  of  wel¬ 
come.  The  school  was  also  represented  that 
evening  by  such  well-known  men  as  Benja¬ 
min  Thaw,  W.  W.  Blackburn,  J.  B.  Steven¬ 
son,  John  Berdley,  A.  J.  Kellog,  Jr.,  A. 
Depster,  and  H.  J.  Haber.  The  school  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  upon  its 
board  such  men,  and  the  blind  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  are  indeed  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  so  many  public-spirited  business  men 
actively  concerned  in  their  education. 

The  program  was  excellent,  not  too  full, 
and  culminated  in  the  splendid  address  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  who  traveled 
from  his  home  in  Wisconsin  to  show  the 
convention  the  practicability  of  educating 
blind  children  in  public  schools.  His  inter¬ 
est  was  a  distinct  triumph  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

It  was  a  disappointment  and  loss  that 
Superintendent  Huntoon  could  not  give  his 
expected  history  of  the  American  Printing 
House,  though  the  afternoon  when  this 
was  to  have  been  read  was  profitably  filled 
with  statements  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
and  with  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Both  matters  were 
cordially  received  by  the  convention. 

Indeed,  the  whole  convention  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  mutual  good  feeling 
which  pervaded  it. 

The  papers  were  excellent,  that  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Oliphant  being  listened  to  with 
the  utmost  interest  for  over  an  hour. 
Mr.  Burritt,  in  his  paper,  voiced  the 
thought  of  the  much  larger  number  of 
superintendents  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
today — a  change  in  attitude  from  an  earlier 
era  of  the  work — that  it  is  not  enough  to 
train  blind  people  to  pass  certain  examina¬ 
tions  or  to  give  them  academic  training 
equal  to  what  the  public  schools  give,  but 
that  the  supreme  test  of  the  school  train¬ 
ing  is  whether  it  fits  the  pupils  to  take 
an  honorable  place  in  the  world  outside. 
Moreover,  the  most  efficient  school  gives  a 
helping  hand  to  the  graduates,  especially 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers, 
they  start  out  for  themselves. 

Xot  less  enthusiastic  than  the  regular 
meetings  were  the  several  round  tables ; 
those  having  the  largest  gatherings  dealt 
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with  pencil  writing,  domestic  science, 
piano  timing,  and  the  Montessori  method. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  next  two  years; 

Edward  E.  Allen,  President,  Boston, 
Mass. 

John  E.  Ray,  First  Viee-President,  North 
Carolina. 

Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Seeond  Pice- 
President,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

\V.  B.  Wait,  Corresponding  Secretory, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

George  D.  Eaton,  Recording  Secretary, 
Vinton,  lo. 

F.  H.  Manning,  Treasurer,  Talladega, 
Ala. 

Executive  Committee 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Chairman,  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  ex  officio,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Lounsburv,  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 

George  F.  Oliphant,  Macon,  Ga. 

H.  F.  Gardiner,  Brantford,  Ont. 

♦ 

We  have  heard  with  pleas- 
reception  which 
is  being  accorded  to  the 
agents  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 
Miss  L.  Pearl  Howard  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Fowler  tell  us  that  so  far  their  journey 
among  the  institutions  has  been  made  de¬ 
lightful  by  the  cordiality  of  their  reception. 
Miss  Howard  says,  in  substance,  that  “the 
superintendents  and  teachers  and  the  pupils 
who  have  taken  the  tests  have  expressed 
deep  interest  in  the  work  the  committee  is 
doing;  we  have  sometimes  met  with  (jues- 
tions  as  to  the  value  of  our  work,  but  a 
study  of  our  tests  has  begotten  confidence 
in  our  aims  and  methods.” 

Since  the  committee’s  visit  to  Columbus, 
which  was  recorded  in  our  last  issue. 
Miss  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fowler  have  been 
at  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn.;  New  York  City;  Overbrook. 
Pennsylvania;  Overlea,  Maryland;  and 
Washington.  D.  C..  spending  from  two  days 
to  two  weeks  at  each  place.  They  then 
came  to  Pittsburgh  in  time  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  A.  I.  B.  .\t  this  conference 
there  were  five  more  members  of  the  Type 


Committee  present,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  arrange  for  further  work.  During  the 
summer  vacation  the  committee  will  make 
tests  among  the  adult  blind.  Beginning  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
they  continued  their  tests  in  Cleveland  and 
.\lbany,  and  at  the  time  we  go  to  press 
they  are  in  Worcester,  Mass.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  other  places  in  New  England 
are  to  be  visited  during  the  summer.  So 
much  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the 
work  of  this  committee  that  we  print  a 
statement  that  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Ziegler  Maga::ine.  We  commend  it  to  our 
readers. 

THE  TYPE  QUESTION  AND 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  UNIFORM 
TYPE  COMMITTEE 

BY  R.  B.  IRWIN 

No  one  who  has  to  depend  upon  his  fingers 
to  do  his  reading  needs  to  have  the  importance 
of  the  Type  Question  urged  upon  him.  No 
reading  blind  person  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  the  calamity  of  duplicating  in  different 
systems  the  few  books  which  he  can  persuade 
his  friends  to  jirint  for  him.  But  the  gravity 
of  the  Type  Question  is  increasing  every  year. 
The  multiplication  of  libraries  and  periodicals, 
and  tlie  comparative  ease  with  which  we  can 
now  have  access  to  this  kind  of  literature, 
have  increased  the  mimher  of  habitual  touch 
readers  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ;igo.  The  (piestion  has  now  grown  to  such 
jiroportions  that  we  are  under  an  imperative 
moral  oliligation,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
our  seeing  friends  and  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  to  come  to  some  settlement  of  this 
([uestion. 

It  is  now  positively  wrong  for  us  to  place 
our  own  temporary  convenience  in  the  way 
of  settling  on  tlic  best  possible  code  for  our 
own  and  future  generations.  We  may  be  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  tliat  our  own  pet  system  is 
the  best  possible  one  that  can  be  devised,  and 
we  may  be  perfectly  happy  to  see  it  adopted 
as  the  universal  system  for  all  time  to  come; 
liut  unless  we  can  convince  our  friends  who 
favor  some  otlier  system,  and  can  show  them 
their  error,  then  something  must  be  lacking. 

On  most  sulijects  we  pride  ourselves  on 
being  quite  reasonable  individuals ;  but  when 
we  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  Type  Ques¬ 
tion.  somehow  we  never  seem  to  get  very  far. 
We  say  that  tlie  other  fellow  is  prejudiced; 
l)ut  a  widespread  prejudice  can  only  continue 
to  exist  where  there  is  a  lack  of  positive 
knowledge  or  an  abundance  of  misinformation. 
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The  difficulty  is  this :  we  have  little  or  no 
scientific  data  on  the  subject.  VVe  have  few 
(acts  which  are  universally  accepted.  The  few 
principles  which  have  been  adduced  by  real 
scientific  investigation  have  been  used  so  often 
in  the  form  of  personal  assertions  in  defense 
of  one  or  the  other  rival  systems  that  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  of  these,  without  redemoiistration, 
would  seem  to  many  like  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  the  particular  system  enjoying 
this  advantage.  The  crying  need  is  a  body  of 
fundamental  frincifles,  scientifically  proved 
by  competent  fair-minded  persons,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  the  effect  which  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  any  claim  may  haz’e  on  the  good  reputation 
of  any  one's  favorite  type.  With  such  mate¬ 
rial  at  hand,  it  will  not  take  us  long  (if  we 
are  really  in  earnest)  to  settle  the  Type  Ques¬ 
tion  in  a  perfectly  safe  way. 

The  .Xmericaii  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  has  appointed  a  committee  wdiich 
is  endeavoring  honestly  and  conscientiously 
to  investigate  this  problem  fairly  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  'fhis  committee  has  been  working  for 
years  to  resolve  this  question  into  its  elements, 
and  to  test  out  each  phase  of  the  problem, 
entirely  without  reference  to  the  probable 
effect  upon  the  fate  of  any  e.\isting  system. 
The  plan  has  been  to  analyze  the  questions  at 
issue,  and  when  they  have  been  reduced  to 
the  sinqilest  form  possible,  to  work  out  tests 
which  lioth  New  York  Point  and  Braille 
members  of  tlie  committee  agree  will  conclu¬ 
sively  prove  the  particular  point  one  way  or 
the  other,  providing  they  are  tried  out  on  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  readers.  P'or  ex¬ 
ample.  the  following  are  some  of  the  tests 
which  the  investigating  party  are  now  conduct¬ 
ing.  The  reader  will  readily  see  that  they 
deal  with  some  of  tlie  most  vital  issues  in  this 
perplexing  controversy. 

First  (.V).  A  test  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  <lifference  in  the  legibility  of 
characters  three  dots  in  length,  as  compared 
with  similar  cliaracters  turned  so  as  to  be 
three  dots  in  height,  such  as  Point  f  and 
.\merican  Braille  1.  Point  q  and  American 
Braille  v.  Point  c  and  American  Braille  h, 
etc. 

.Second  (4).  A  test  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  legibility  of  letters  within  the  same  sys¬ 
tem.  such  as  Point  1  and  r,  m  and  d,  q  and  g. 
etc.,  and  .\merican  Braille  h  and  y,  u  and  n. 
and  u  and  v,  etc. 

Third  (5).  A  test  to  determine  whether  or 
not  reading  is  materially  impeded  by  the  use 

'The  writer  has  placed  these  tests  in  the  order 
in  which  he  fell  they  would  be  of  most  interest 
to  the  reader.  The  Arabic  numerals  indicate 
the  numbers  which  have  been  assigned  to  the 
various  tests  by  the  committee. — Ed. 


of  characters  which  are  identical  except  as  to 
position  in  the  line,  such  as  American  Braille 
a  and  e.  Point  a  and  n,  f  and  u,  etc.  (Such 
characters  are  known  as  “equivocal  signs.”) 

fourth  (2).  A  test  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  legibility  of  characters  having  many  dots 
as  compared  with  characters  having  few  dots; 
for  example,  English  Braille  t,  r,  and  y  as 
compared  with  American  Braille  t,  r,  and  y 
and  Point  i,  a,  and  y.  (The  reader  will  recall 
that  the  two  American  punctographic  systems 
are  formulated  on  the  theory  that  letters  hav¬ 
ing  but  few  dots  are  not  only  more  readily 
written  but  more  easily  read  than  characters 
having  many  dots.  For  this  reason  letters  re¬ 
curring  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  the 
English  language  are  assigned  characters  hav¬ 
ing  the  fewest  dots.  This  is  known  as  the 
principle  of  the  frequency  of  recurrence.) 

fifth  (6).  A  test  to  determine  whether 
reading  is  facilitated  or  impeded  by  the  use 
of  contractions. 

Sixth  (i).  A  test  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  speed 
or  accuracy  of  a  large  number  of  Point 
readers,  as  compared  with  a  proportionately 
large  number  of  Braille  readers.  Great  care 
will  be  taken  in  this  last  test,  as  in  all  others, 
to  obtain  correspondingly  equal  conditions  as 
to  age,  degree  of  intelligence,  and  reading 
ability  of  those  taking  the  tests  in  each  sys¬ 
tem.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed 
imperative  that  the  same  persons  direct  the 
taking  of  all  tests. 

The  traveling  investigating  party  will  con¬ 
sist  of  Miss  L.  Pearl  Howard,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  clerk 
of  the  committee.  In  order  to  insure  abso¬ 
lute  fairness,  an  effort  will  be  made  at  each 
place  where  tests  are  taken  to  have  competent 
outside  witnesses,  and  to  have  disinterested 
persons  to  assist  in  timing  these  tests.  To 
reach  a  sufficient  number  of  touch  readers  of 
v.'irying  conditions  to  make  the  results  con¬ 
clusive,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  these  tests  in  a  considerable  number  of 
places  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  investigating  party  will  visit  as 
many  large  centers  where  a  sufficient  number 
of  blind  persons  can  be  found  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  as  the  limited  time  and  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  will  permit. 

Meanwhile,  calculations  will  be  made  re¬ 
garding  such  vital  points  as  the  relative 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  each  system,  and 
the  like. 

.After  six  or  eight  months  of  test  taking, 
the  results  will  be  tabulated  and  principles 
worked  out.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
century  of  controversy,  will  we  have  some 
real  facts  upon  which  to  work. 
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But  there  is  one  thing  more  needed,  or  all 
of  this  work  and  money  will  be  expended  for 
naught.  This  committee  is  composed  of  ten 
blind  persons — five  favoring  New  York  Point 
and  five  preferring  some  form  of  Braille. 
Each  (while  he  has  been  ever  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  his  system  was  not  by  any  slip 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  tests)  has 
endeavored  to  put  aside  personal  prejudices, 
in  order  that  the  unbiased  truth  may  be  dis¬ 
covered.  But  all  of  this  effort  will  have  been 
wasted  unless  the  committee  has  behind  it 
the  interest,  the  unqualified  confidence,  and 
the  active  support  of  touch  readers  and  those 
actively  interested  in  their  instruction  and  in 
the  printing  of  embossed  literature.  If  the 
blind  people  will  not  be  willing  to  accept  and 
rally  to  the  support  of  this  committee  in  its 
findings — no  matter  what  it  may  cost  in  the 
way  of  personal  inconvenience — then  we  had 
better  stop  now.  If  this  effort  fails  to  enlist 
the  backing  of  the  blind  people,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  blind  themselves  will  ever  have  another 
opportunity  to  settle  the  Type  Question  as 
they  see  best.  It  will  be  settled  for  us  by 
others  as  others  see  best. 

It) 

To  learn  to  do  by  doing 
Learning  To  jg  certainly  a  motto  which 
Do  by  Doing”  ■'  ...  i  -.,1 

every  one  connected  with 
schools  for  the  blind,  or  for  the  seeing 
for  that  matter,  can  well  afford  to  hold 
constantly  in  mind.  Superintendent  Burritt 
adopts  that  theme  for  one  of  the  sections 
of  his  current  report.  He  follows  it  with 
“Coeducation  of  Blind  and  Seeing,”  “Suc¬ 
cess  of  Some  Recent  Graduates,”  and  the 
“First  Year  of  Our  Salesroom  and  Ex¬ 
change.”  Each  of  these  topics  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  we  immediately  urged  him  to 
let  us  have  reprints  (  ir  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  with  considerable  reluc¬ 
tance  that  he  permits  the  use  of  these  re- 
])rints,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to 
him  to  state  that  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
this  matter  appear  because  he  feels  that 
( Iverbrook  has  had  its  share  of  publicity 
in  these  pages. 

♦ 

Few  schools  for  the  blind 
Reprints  blessed  with  private  boards 
can  supply  reprints  from  reports  with 
comparative  ease,  while  state  schools  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  re¬ 
production  of  such  material.  Many  of  our 
readers  have  expressed  their  pleasure  in 


the  reprints  which  the  trustees  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  so  kindly 
gave  us  for  the  last  issue.  There  is  no 
more  practical  way  for  institutions  to  aid 
the  magazine;  and  in  behalf  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  we  wish  to  thank  the  superintend¬ 
ents  and  boards  of  managers  for  the  help 
they  are  thus  giving  to  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

♦ 

Every  person  who  is  inter- 

"The  Blind”  ,  i  •  ir  r  , 

ested  m  the  welfare  of  the 
sightless  ought  to  subscribe  to  The  Blind. 
While  it  deals  very  largely  with  current 
events  in  the  institutions  and  societies  for 
the  blind  in  Great  Britain,  every  issue  has 
some  paper  or  report  of  international  in¬ 
terest.  F'or  example,  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber  there  appeared  a  brief  summary  of 
the  1911  Conference  of  Managers  of  Insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  Blind  in  Australia.  No 
worker  for  the  blind  could  fail  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  that  the  following  prob¬ 
lems  were  being  discussed  in  Australia: 
Invalid  Pensions  for  the  Blind,  Street 
Mendicants.  Compulsory  Education,  Sta¬ 
tistical  Information  in  Regard  to  the  Blind, 
Wages  and  Bonuses  to  Blind  Workers, 
and  Cooperation  in  Purchase  of  Raw 
Materials. 

In  the  April  issue  there  is  a  report  of  a 
s])ecial  meeting  of  the  superintendents  and 
heads  of  institutions  and  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  F'ngland  and  Wales,  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  blind  teachers.  So 
important  is  this  subject  that  we  hope  to 
reprint  this  pajicr,  but  if  our  subscribers 
took  The  Blind  this  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  it  would  leave  just  so  much  more 
money  available  for  introduction  of  other 
material. 

The  annual  subscription  to  this  valuable 
cpiarterly  is  only  thirty  cents.  Possibly 
the  inconvenience  of  securing  a  money 
order  for  so  small  an  amount  is  an  obstacle 
to  some,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  for¬ 
ward  the  subscription  for  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  care  to  send  us  the  amount  in 
United  States  stamps.  The  Blind  is  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  Gardner  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  at  53  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  S.W.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wil¬ 
son,  the  editor,  undertakes  the  publication 
of  this  magazine  as  a  labor  of  love,  and 
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workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the  world 
ought  to  show  their  appreciation  by  sub¬ 
scribing  to  a  publication  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  those  interested  in  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

♦ 

Many  inquiries  are  being 
1913A.  A.  w.  B.  niadg  regard  to  the 

meeting  place  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
for  1913.  The  organization  has  received  a 
cordial  invitation  to  go  to  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Nova  Scotia,  but 
the  Executive  Committee  feels  that  the 
next  meeting  should  take  place  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  country,  especially  as  the 
1915  conference  undoubtedly  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco.  At  the  present  time  the 


managers  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  have  been 
talking  over  the  possibility  of  having  the 
convention  meet  at  their  schools.  If  dele¬ 
gates  are  to  go  to  Iowa,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  the  meetings  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  this  brings  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  best  time  for  the  conference.  The 
secretary,  who  is  the  editor  of  this  maga¬ 
zine,  requests  that  all  who  hope  to  attend 
the  convention  will  send  word  to  him  as 
to  the  time  that  would  be  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  them.  Some  schools  can  accommo¬ 
date  the  organization  at  the  end  as  well 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation. 
Suggestions  for  topics  to  be  discussed  either 
at  the  general  sessions  or  at  the  round 
tables  are  also  earnestly  solicited. 


AUGMENTATION  OF  WAGES  FOR  BLIND  WORKMEN 


It  is  evident  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  earning  capacity  of  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  workshops  for  the  blind  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  workers  can¬ 
not  earn  a  wage  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  rates 
which  prevail  for  the  seeing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  shop  is  located.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  most  worthy, 
and  many  times  the  most  needy,  workers 
are  the  slowest,  and  are  therefore  unable 
to  earn  more  than  the  minimum  wage  paid 
at  the  shop.  The  usual  method,  in  the 
United  States,  of  meeting  this  difficulty  has 
l)een  to  maintain  a  boarding  house  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  workshop,  where  the  work¬ 
men  receive  meals  and  lodging,  worth  from 
five  to  six  dollars  per  week,  for  two  to 
three  dollars.  These  subsidized  board¬ 
ing  houses  have  become  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  establishments  where  they  exist 
tliat  the  institutions  including  such  depart¬ 
ments  are  known  as  “working  homes.” 

The  great  difficulty  with  such  boarding 
houses  is  that  they  tend  to  become — at  least 
in  part — not  merely  boarding  houses,  but 
asylums  or  retreats  in  which  those  who  are 
unable  to  work  may  pass  their  declining 
years.  That  adequate  provision  is  needed 
for  incapacitated  blind  workers  is  beyond 
<luestion,  but  this  article  is  not  dealing  with 
that  phase  of  the  subject. 


In  some  states  the  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  to  separate  the  function  of  work¬ 
shop,  boarding  house,  and  Home.  Every 
one  recognizes  that  if  a  blind  man  cannot 
earn  (with  the  prevailing  scale  of  wage  in 
force)  enough  to  pay  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  he  must  be  helped  in  some  way.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  a  subsidized  boarding 
house  is  giving  him  the  equivalent  of  from 
two  to  three  dollars  a  week  in  addition  to 
what  he  is  earning.  The  natural  question 
arises,  “Why  not  give  the  man  this  subsidy 
in  cash  and  let  him  board  wherever  he 
chooses?”  The  chief  objections  seem  to 
have  been :  first,  that  an  institution  can  pro¬ 
vide  board  for  a  group  of  people  at  such  a 
low  per  capita  cost  that  the  actual  equiva¬ 
lent  in  cash  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
enable  the  men  to  secure  board  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  second,  that  the  blind  men  might 
not  e.xpend  the  money  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage;  and  the  third  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  giving  a  cash  bonus  in  such  a  way  that 
it  shall  be  proportional  to  the  men’s  earning 
capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
largest  amount  of  aid  to  the  most  needy. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  are  trying  a  system  of  cash 
augmentation  of  wages  in  the  place  of  sub¬ 
sidized  boarding  houses. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  who  has  charge 
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of  the  chain  of  workshops  maintained  by 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  editor  (while  he  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission)  found,  as 
has  been  said  above,  that  many  of  the  most 
worthy  blind  workmen  received  a  very 
small  compensation.  Together  they  studied 
the  system  of  augmentation  of  wages 
which  was  in  vogue  in  the  workshops  for 
the  blind  at  Birmingham,  England,  then 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby.  As  a  result  Mr.  Holmes  worked 
out  a  “bonus  wage  system”  in  American 
money  which  was  put  in  operation  in  one 
of  the  Massachusetts  shops  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  early  part  of  1910.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  it  was  introduced  in  the  other 
shops  of  the  Commission,  and  in  May, 
1911,  it  was  put  into  force  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

We  feel  confident  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the 
details  of  this  plan,  and  as  Mr.  Holmes 
describes  it  at  length  in  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
for  1910  we  reproduce  it  below : 

In  explaining  this  system  it  will  be  found 
an  advantage  to  first  define  certain  terms  to 
which  we  give  technical  meanings : 

“Net  production”  is  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  material  and  the  custom  price 
of  a  piece  of  work. 

“Shop  facilities,”  free  rent,  supervision, 
clerical  work,  and  other  fixed  charges ;  also 
as  large  a  market  and  list  of  patrons  as  can 
be  secured. 

“Bojius,”  increase  of  wages  over  and  above 
what  would  be  paid  on  net  production,  or 
any  other  wage  system  which  might  be  in 
force. 

Some  of  our  men  are  paid  at  actual  net 
production,  some  on  a  day  rate,  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  their  average  net  production,  and 
some,  working  at  the  most  remunerative 
processes,  which  can  stand  such  a  tax,  are 
paid  on  a  basis  which  gives  us  some  slight, 
but  never  an  adequate,  return  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  shop  facilities. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  work  it  was  hoped 
that  any  man  of  fair  average  ability,  even 
working  at  the  less  remunerative  of  our 
processes,  would  be  able  to  earn  a  fairly 
good  wage,  at  net  production.  Experience 
has  proved,  however,  that  (with  individual 
exceptions)  it  is  only  the  most  competent  of 
them,  working  at  the  most  remunerative 


processes,  who  can  reach  this  point,  and  a 
careful  study  of  conditions  among  the  see¬ 
ing,  working  at  the  same  or  kindred  trades, 
in  shops  where  their  net  production  is  taxed 
sufficiently  to  cover  both  maintenance  and 
profit  for  the  firm,  indicates  that  the  difficulty 
with  our  men  is  distinctly  and  directly  due 
to  blindness. 

It  was  therefore  thought  desirable  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bonus.  The  difficulty  came  in  fixing 
upon  a  system  of  payment  which  would  not 
put  a  premium  upon  idleness,  would  not  give 
unnecessary  aid  to  those  whose  earnings 
were  at  best  modest,  but  who  could  neverthe¬ 
less  get  along  without  this  additional  help, 
and  which  would  give  the  most  assistance  to 
those  having  the  greatest  need. 

The  following  principles  were  finally 
adopted :  First,  that  two  dollars  a  week,  net 
production,  should  be  regarded  as  the  very 
least  figure  to  which  a  workman  of  any 
degree  of  competency  could  fall,  and  that 
those  who  frequently  drop  below  it  should 
be  regarded  as  industrially  incompetent. 

Second,  that  six  dollars  a  week,  net  produc¬ 
tion,  being  an  amount  on  which  a  man  could 
manage  to  meet  necessary  weekly  expenses, 
while  by  no  means  a  limit  which  we  wish  our 
men  to  reach,  is  the  point  beyond  which  they 
do  not  require  a  bonus.  Third,  that  between 
these  two  extremes  we  should  add  something 
to  the  net  production,  in  a  decreasing  amount,  * 

as  the  net  productive  capacity  increases.  It  1 

was  found  that  this  could  be  worked  out  as  I 

follows ;  starting  with  two  dollars  net  pro-  I 

duction  and  adding  two  dollars  bonus,  a  i 

decrease  of  one  cent  in  bonus  for  each 
two-cent  increase  in  net  production  will  cause 
the  bonus  to  disappear  at  six  dollars. 


Illustration 


Case 

Net 

Production 

Bonus 

Total 

A 

$2.00 

$2.00 

5400 

B 

3.00 

1.50 

4.50 

C 

5.00 

•50 

5.50 

D 

6.00 

6.00 

Tbe  total  bonus,  granted  thus  far  to  twenty- 
six  men,  has  amounted  to: 


Pittsfield  (eight  months .  $163.44 

Cambridge  (one  month) .  22.48 

Lowell  (one  month) .  28.65 

Worcester  (one  month) . 12.83 

Fall  River  (one  month) .  14.24 


$241.64 

On  this  basis  the  approximate  total  added 
cost,  for  twelve  months,  would  amount  to 
about  $1,200. 


THE  MONTREAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  more  one  studies  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  the  more  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
the  blind  themselves  have  been  leaders  in 
the  cami)aign  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
the  work  has  been  done  by  the  blind  single- 
handed,  for,  as  with  the  seeing,  there  usu¬ 
ally  has  been  the  closest  possible  coiipera- 
tion  of  a  wife,  daughter,  sister,  or  some 
other  seeing  relative.  In  our  present  gen¬ 
eration,  one  immediately  thinks  of  such 
workers  as  Lady  Campbell,  who  un(|ues- 
tionahly  deserves  as  large  a  measure  of 
credit  for  the  work  at  the  Royal  Xormal 
College  as  does  Sir  Francis  Cami)hell ; 
Senator  (lore  never  hesitates  to  tell  of  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  his  wife  in  helping 
him ;  and  all  those  interested  in  workshops 
renicmher  the  inspiration  and  assistance 
that  the  late  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hall  was  to  her 
husband  during  the  time  that  he  was  build¬ 
ing  up  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Rlind  Men.  In  this  same  way  we  find 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Layton  working 
in  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  Montreal. 

.\fter  graduating  from  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  Mr.  I^ayton  went  to  Canada  in 
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1S87,  and  with  very  limited  re.sources  be¬ 
gan  work  as  a  tuner.  Today  he  is  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  i)iano  houses  in  that 
country.  At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  within  one 
block  of  the  Layton  Hrothers’  fine  new 
building  on  St.  Catherine  Street  is  the  even 
larger  building  of  C.  W.  Lindsay,  another 
most  successful  blind  man  in  the  piano  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  today 
these  two  men  control  the  largest  piano 
interests  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Layton,  like  many  other  graduates 
from  Sir  Francis  Camphell’s  school,  was 
imbued  with  the  keenest  interest  and  desire 
to  help  others  who  had  been  deprived  of 
sight.  Uetween  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Bradford,  Ontario,  the  only  opportunity 
for  help  to  the  blind  was  to  he  found  in 
the  school  which  was  devoted  primarily  to 
th.e  education  of  the  deaf  in  Montreal.  A 
few  pupils  have  been  received  in  that  in¬ 
stitution  and  been  given  the  benefit  of  the 
educational  advantages  to  he  had  there. 
Every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  knows  that  throughout  such  a  large 
territory  there  must  be  a  need  for  more 
than  can  he  done  in  a  department  of  a 
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school  that  is  intended  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  From  the  day  of  Mr.  Lay¬ 
ton’s  arrival  in  Montreal  he  has  looked 


PHILIP  E.  LAYTON 

forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  be  of 
service  to  the  blind,  and  single-handed  he 
early  made  efforts  to  seek  out  some  of  the 
blind  and  endeavor  to  interest  rich  citizens 
in  the  possibility  of  improving  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  sightless. 

Mr.  Layton  states  that  through  the  pages 
of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  he  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  work  which  was  being 
started  in  various  states  in  the  Union  by 
societies  for  the  blind,  and  in  1908  he 
called  a  meeting  at  his  residence  of  all  the 
blind  persons  known  to  him.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  in  April  of  that  year,  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
founded.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  made  president 
and  Mr.  Layton  treasurer.  During  the 
first  two  years  these  men  raised  $10,000. 
In  1910,  Lieut.  Col.  E.  B.  Busteed,  a  prom¬ 
inent  lawyer  of  Montreal,  became  the 
president.  As  has  been  told  in  these  pages, 
about  this  time  Mrs.  Layton,  the  honorary 


secretary,  organized  a  bazaar  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Association  which  netted  $11,000 
lor  tne  society.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
following  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layton  insti¬ 
tuted  a  tag  day  which  brought  in  $23,000. 
Up  to  that  time  the  society  had  confined 
itself  chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of  a  work¬ 
shop  in  which  blind  men  have  been  trained 
and  employed.  Last  year  $10,000  worth  of 
brooms  were  sold  from  this  shop,  which 
itself  speaks  volumes  for  the  excellent 
management  of  that  branch  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Layton,  however,  always  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  his  beloved  teacher.  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Province  of  Quebec  should 
have  its  own  school  for  the  education  of 
the  English-speaking  blind,  and  set  out  with 
indefatigable  zeal  to  raise  $100,000  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution.  Many 
of  Mr.  Layton’s  friends  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  astonished  at  the 
wonderful  success  of  this  undertaking,  and 
it  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  show  a 
picture  of  the  building  which  is  fast  near¬ 
ing  completion  and  is  to  be  opened  in  Octo¬ 
ber  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught. 

The  following  cpiotation  from  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Standard  gives  the  interesting  story 
of  the  last  $10,000,  toward  the  raising  of 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layton  have  so  ear¬ 
nestly  striven; 

When  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  organized,  four  years  ago,  to  pro¬ 
vide  educational  and  industrial  training  for 
the  English-speaking  blind.  Lord  Strathcona 
consented  to  become  one  of  its  patrons,  and 
promised '  $5,000  when  $95,000  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed  to  its  funds. 

Last  August,  in  England,  the  honorary 
treasurer,  Mr.  Philip  Layton,  had  an  hour’s 
interview  with  His  Lordship,  who  examined 
closely  the  plans  of  the  school  and  generously 
promised  to  make  Itis  subscription  $10,000 
when  $yo,ooo  had  been  raised. 

This  sum  having  been  subscribed.  Lord 
Strathcona  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  Association : 

“28  Grosvenor  Square,  W.,  London, 
“May  18,  1912. 

“Dear  Colonel  Busteed;  Your  letter  of 
May  I  I  am  glad  to  have.  It  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  me  to  know  that  the  subscriptions  to 
the  Montreal  .Association  for  the  Blind  amount 
to  $90,000,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
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hand  you  herewith  my  cheque  on  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  to  your  order,  for  $10,000  which 
1  promised  to  give  when  your  society  had  col¬ 
lected  and  had  actually  in  hand  $90,000,  thus 
completing  the  sum  of  $100,000  required. 

"Most  fully  do  I  recognize  that  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Association  for  the  Blind  has  for  many 
years  been  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the  best 
interests  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  best  support  to  it. 

"With  sincere  good  wishes,  believe  me  to 
be  most  truly  yours, 

“Strathcona.” 

Wlien  it  is  remembered  that  Philip  E. 


Layton  arrived  in  Montreal  twenty-five 
years  ago  with  practically  no  money  in  his 
pocket  and  today  we  find  him  the  head  of  a 
prosperous  company,  with  the  time  and  in¬ 
clination  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
found  an  organization  for  the  blind  in  his 
province,  which  is  to  give  not  only  educa¬ 
tion  to  blind  youth  but  practical  assistance 
to  adults,  it  impels  us  to  take  off  our  hat 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  service  which 
has  been  and  is  being  rendered  to  the  sight¬ 
less  of  a  great  Canadian  province  by  an 
energetic  blind  man.  c.  F.  f.  c. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  JOTTINGS 


CALIFORNIA 

Dk.  Nkwkix  L.  Perry  and  Miss  Lillie  L. 

Unna  Married 

.Ml  the  friends  of  Dr.  Newell  Perry  were 
pleased  to  learn,  last  spring,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  from  the  managers  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
to  become  the  head  of  the  Department  for  the 
blind.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  record  the 
success  of  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
I'lie  latest  news  with  regard  to  Dr.  Perry  is 
taken  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

".\  romance  which  began  when  the  couple 
were  students  at  the  State  University,  mem- 
bers  of  the  Class  of  1896,  was  consummated 
in  Oakland  tonight  with  the  marriage  of 
Dr.  Newell  L.  Perry,  head  of  the  blind  de¬ 
partment  at  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  to  Miss  Lillie  V.  Unna,  at  the 
home  of  relatives  of  the  latter  at  999  Forty- 
third  Street.  Judge  J.  R.  Quinn  performed 
the  ceremony. 

"Miss  Unna  recently  arrived  here  from  New 
York  City  and  announced  her  engagement  to 
Dr.  Perry,  who  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  instructors  at  the  local  institution. 
Slie  only  lately  completed  her  literary  studies 
abroad,  most  of  her  time  being  given  to  Ger¬ 
man  literature.  (She  is  not  blind.) 

“She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  with 
tlie  Class  of  1896,  having  obtained  two  de¬ 
grees,  Bachelor  of  Letters  and  of  Arts. 
While  at  the  University  she  was  recognized 
for  her  ability  as  a  scholar,  especially  in 
literature.  On  her  graduation  she  left  imme¬ 
diately  for  Germany,  the  home  of  her  parents. 
She  was  known  as  Miss  Kalman  while  on 
the  campus,  this  being  her  stepfather’s  name. 

“Dr.  Perry  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
with  th6  same  class.  After  graduating  he 


taught  for  many  years  on  the  campus,  later 
lieing  named  as  a  tutor  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  served  at  Columbia  for  eight  years, 
returning  here  on  being  asked  by  the  directors 
of  the  Institute.  It  was  his  desire  to  return 
to  California,  where  he  was  raised,  having 
been  graduated  from  the  Berkeley  High  School 
and  the  State  Institution,  at  which  he  is  now 
head  of  the  blind  department.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  F'aculty  Club  of  the  University  and 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity.” 


ILLINOIS 

The  .Alumni  Association  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  through  its  secretary, 
.Arthur  Jewell,  sends  us  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

“Whereas  it  appears  that  within  the  past 
two  years  seven  members  of  this  association 
have  been  appointed  to  important  positions  in 
the  service  of  the  State  of  Illinois — two  in  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  one  in  the  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  four 
as  teachers  of  the  adult  blind;  and, 

“Whereas,  we  learn  that  all  these  persons 
have  proved  to  be  capable  and  efficient,  and 
have  discharged  their  several  duties  with 
credit  to  themselves,  profit  to  the  state,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  superior 
officers;  and, 

“Whereas,  we  believe  the  appointment  of 
blind  persons  to  such  positions  not  only  helps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  employment  for  the 
blind  but  also  affords  an  object  lesson  which 
will  greatly  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to 
greater  efforts  to  become  self-supporting  and 
independent ;  and, 

“Whereas,  we  are  informed  that  Supt. 
Robert  W.  Woolston  has  endeavored  to  re- 
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move  whatever  lines  of  social  distinction 
between  tlie  blind  and  seeing  teachers  there 
may  have  heretofore  existed  in  this  school, 
and  has  accorded  to  the  blind  teachers  the 
full  measure  of  recognition  and  consideration 
to  which  their  diligence  and  efficiency  have 
shown  them  to  he  entitled ; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  that  we  heartily  approve  of  the  action 
of  Supt.  Robert  W.  Woolston,  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  State  Board 
of  Administration,  in  appointing  blind  persons 
to  important  positions,  and  earnestly  urge 
them  to  continue  to  employ  blind  persons  in 
connection  with  every  institution  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state’s  service,  wherever  there 
api)ears  to  l)e  a  reasonable  probability  that 
they  will  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  position  in  a  satisfactory  manner.” 


MARYLAXn 

Tile  code  ])ertaining  to  the  education  of  the 
lilind  was  repealed  and  rechiacted,  increasing 
the  annual  appropriation  from  $21,000  to 
$33,000  and  raising  the  per  capita  from  $300 
to  $350. 

,\n  act  passed  the  legislature  enabling  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  apjiropriate  $5,000  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
This  apiirojiriation  had  already  been  made  by 
tbe  city  on  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
I'lstimates. 

'I'he  state  now  appropriates  $10,000  and  the 
city  $5,0(H'  per  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  workshop.  .\n  increase  was  asked  for 
the  workshop  of  the  state  at  the  last  legis¬ 
lature. 

.About  $46,000  of  a  fund  of  $50,000,  which 
we  are  trying  to  raise,  has  already  been 
raised  to  pay  for  and  ecinij)  our  Workshop. 
We  expect  to  conijilete  this  fund  within  a 
few  months. 

MISSOURI 

.Associ.mion  for  thk  Blink 

St.  Louis,  like  several  other  large  cities,  has 
recently  had  a  Child  Welfare  Exhiliit.  The 
.Association  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  both 
made  use  of  this  for  serving  the  cause  of  the 
blind. 

'I'be  .Association  emphasizeil  most  strongly 
the  possibility  of  preventing  blindness  and 
conserving  eyesight.  They  did  this  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  means  of  a  series  of  charts 
or  screens ;  and  second,  by  a  small,  si.x-page 
folder  printed  in  black  and  red  ink.  which 
was  distrihute<l  to  thousands. 


A  carefully  written  summary  of  what 
appeared  on  the  charts  w'as  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  we  quote  the  opening  sentences  of 
this  newspaper  material : 

"Effective  screens  showing  the  chief  meth¬ 
ods  of  preventing  blindness  and  of  saving 
sight  have  been  prepared  by  the  sub-committee 
of  the  flealth  Committee. 

"\o  pains  have  been  spared  to  present  the 
facts  concerning  dangers  to  sight  both  accu¬ 
rately  and  simply.  Expert  knowledge  has  been 
put  in  terse  advertising  English.  Technical 
language  has  been  e.xcluded. 

".A  large  number  of  photographs  of  St. 
Louis  children  and  a  number  of  water  color 
sketches  illustrate  the  screens. 

"Two  panels  are  devoted  to  babies’  sore 
eyes — a  dangerous,  contagious  disease.  Proper 
care  at  birth  prevents  the  development  of  this 
disease.  A  cartoon  sliows  a  typical  baby  ‘plus' 
and  ‘minus’  preventive  drops.  A  beautiful, 
bright-eyed  child  results  from  proper  care.  A 
child  totally  and  irremediably  blind  is  shown 
as  the  possible  result  of  neglect  at  birth.  A 
medicine  dropper  and  an  amber  bottle  of  one 
per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  part 
of  the  cartoon. 

"'I'his  screen  carries  a  picture  of  twenty- 
three  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  all  needlessly  blind  from  this  one  cause! 

"The  next  panel  brings  out  the  fact  that 
when  a  baby’s  eyes  are  sore  immediate  treat¬ 
ment  from  a  physician  is  essential.  Energetic 
expert  care  given  at  once  rarely  or  never  fails 
to  save  sight.  Delay,  neglect,  or  improper 
treatment  all  too  often  result  in  irremediable 
lilindness,  etc.” 

This  newspaper  summary,  reduced  to  even 
liriefer  terms,  was  prepared  for  the  folder 
above  mentioned,  and  would  be  a  help  to  every 
organization  seeking  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
prevention.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  re¬ 
produce  the  pamphlet  in  full,  Init  we  give  the 
sectional  headings  which  appeared  in  red 
letters:  "Babies’  sore  eyes,  (iranulated  lids, 
1‘lilyctenular,  Poor  siglit  and  weak  eyes.  Go 
to  a  regular  eye  doctor.  If  you  can’t  afford 
tfo  pay  a  doctor).  Crossed  eyes,  Don’ts  that 
save  eyes.  I’T cry-day  eye  dangers.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  .Association  for  the  Blind.”  The  last 
heading  was,  "Here  are  some  of  the  things 
the  l)lind  are  ready  to  do  for  you,”  under 
which  appeared  the  following  suggestions : 

“(Patronizing  the  blind  helps  to  make  them 
self-supporting.) 

"Expert  piano  tuning.  (It  is  expert.) 

“Chair  recaning  skillfully  done. 

“Music  lessons  of  all  kinds. 

“Musical  entertainment  provided. 

“Plain  sewing  neatly  done. 
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"Knitting  and  crocheting  done  to  order: 
wash  rags,  knitted  socks,  crocheted  belts, 
Ixiotees.  doilies,  bedroom  slippers,  lace. 

"Hrooins,  (axm  ones,  made  by  hand. 

"Bluing  and  Cleaner,  made  by  a  blind 
woman. 

"Merchandise  furnished  hy  blind  agents: 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  baking  powder,  soap,  fuel, 
wasliing  machines,  household  necessities,  post 
cards,  general  notions. 

"Orders  should  be  given  through  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  6j3  Metropolitan  Building,  Grand 
.-\\enne  aiul  Olive  Street.  Lindell  5400.  Office 
hours:  daily,  9  a.m.  to  5  p..m.;  Saturdays, 

9  A.M.  to  IJ  M. 

"Buy  your  paper  of  a  blind  man. 

"  Patronize  tbe  blind  canvasser  and  tbe  blind 
retailer. 

"Talk  la  your  friends  about  this!” 

Practical  work  of  and  for  blind  persons 
was  sbown.  The  School  Exhibits  of  excellent 
work  in  sewing,  raffia,  carpentry,  and  rugs, 
and  demonstrations  of  games,  reading,  taking 
dictation,  using  the  typewriter,  and  weaving 
excited  much  interest. 

Knitting,  crocheting,  chair  caning,  piano 
tuning,  and  music  by  blind  musicians  presented 
to  the  public  the  possibilities  and  abilities  of 
blind  workers  of  the  Association. 

Lantern  slides  illustrating  many  phases  of 
the  work  were  shown. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Sc  HfMH,  FOR  THE  BlINII 
In  the  recent  oratorical  and  declamatory 
contest,  the  Xew  Mexico  Institute  for  the 
Blind  had  three  entrants.  The  other  entrants 
were  pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  the  high 
school  of  Alamogordo.  Of  the  four  medals 
which  were  offered,  three  were  awarded  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Institute. 

Darcy  Trezise,  w'inner  of  the  gold  medal 
in  oratory,  is  totally  blind.  Dewey  Gwin, 
winner  of  the  gold  medal  in  declamation,  has 
partial  siglit,  but  in  so  far  as  his  study  is  con¬ 
cerned  he  sees  only  through  his  finger  tips. 
^’iacero  Gashtea,  winner  of  the  silver  medal 
in  declamation,  is  a  full-blood  Pueblo  Indian 
and  totally  blind.  When  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Institute,  less  than  three  years  ago,  he 
spoke  neither  Spanish  nor  English. 

The  achievement  of  these  blind  boys  is 
wonderful.  .\  natural  inclination  is  toward 
a  feeling  of  awe,  and  some  of  us  would 
ascril)c  to  them  an  occult  power.  Their 
achievements  in  oratory  and  declamation,  in 
athletics,  and  in  other  endeavors  are  due  to 
nothing  other  than  the  thoroughness  of  their 
training.  Modern  methods  of  training  the 


blind  have  opened  for  them  possibilities  of 
expansion  and  development  and  usefulness 
that  are  hardly  less  in  breadth  and  scope 
than  the  possibilities  for  those  who  see. 

The  entrants  of  the  Institute  were  decorated 
with  medals  for  the  reason  that  they  had  the 
training,  day  after  day,  unfailing  in  its  in¬ 
telligence,  its  kindliness,  its  patience.  If  it  is 
by  results  that  we  may  judge,  the  Xew 
Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  no  superior 
in  .\mcrica  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency  in 
instruction. — T.ditorial  from  The  Alamogordo 
Xexes  (May  30,  191 J). 

XEW  YORK 

State  Shkhu,  for  the  Blink  (  B.xtavia) 

On  May  10  an  athletic  contest  was  held 
between  a  number  of  tbe  Batavia  High  School 
(sighted)  hoys  and  about  ten  of  the  State 
School  (blind)  Imys.  There  were  si.x  events: 
standing  liigh  jump,  three  consecutive  jumps, 
running  broad  jump,  fifty-yard  dash,  chinning, 
and  rope  climbing.  Xo  contestant  was  allowed 
to  take  part  in  more  than  two  events.  The 
scorekeepers  reported  a  result  of  twenty-one 
to  thirty-three  points  in  favor  of  the  State 
School  (l)lind)  athletes. 

The  senior  girls’  gymnasium  class  at  the 
State  School  have  made  walking  a  feature  of 
their  work  for  some  time,  and  this  spring  they 
took  a  walk  from  the  school  to  a  neighboring 
village  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  very  pleasantly  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  young  ladies,  and  the  party  returned 
to  Batavia  hy  train  in  the  evening. 

I  he  closing  recital  of  the  Department  of 
Music  and  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  Xew  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
were  held  May  11  and  12.  There  were  four 
graduates  this  year,  two  from  the  Industrial 
Department,  one  from  the  Tuning  Department, 
and  one  graduate  from  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  last,  a  young  man,  has  recently 
l)een  admitted  as  an  associate  member  of  the 
.American  Guild  of  Organists.  At  the  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises.  Dr.  .Andrew  Y.  V.  Ray¬ 
mond.  of  Buffalo,  gave  a  very  interesting 
address  on  "The  Purpose  of  Education.” 

M.m.ei,  B.  Mver,  Correspondent. 


BiFFALO  .AsSOfl.XTlON  FOR  THE  BlIND 
'I'he  first  report  of  the  above  -Association 
bas  just  come  to  hand.  -All  institutions  and 
societies  should  ask  Mr.  William  Sheehan,  the 
manager  of  the  workshop  at  489  Ellicott 
Street.  Buffalo,  to  send  them  a  copy.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  (piotations  will  he  of  interest : 

"Tbe  Buffalo  .Association  for  the  Blind  was 
(.)r!:anized  in  1907.  Its  Board  of  Directors 


L 


SALESROOM  FOR  THE  BLIND,  IN  THE  JENKINS  ARCADE,  P 
(See  Penna.  section  under  Correspondenc:  and  Jottinj^s) 
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consists  of  the  following  persons:  Carleton 
Sprague,  president;  Mrs.  William  Phelps 
Northrup,  vice-president;  Mrs.  William  H. 
(Iratwick,  second  vice-president;  Mr.  James 
How,  treasurer;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Potter,  secretary; 
Kdward  H.  Butler,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Tay¬ 
lor,  James  Cary  Evans,  Dr.  Lee  M.  Francis, 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  Mrs.  Charles  Van  Bergen. 

"Its  |)urposcs  are: 

“I'irst.  riic  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness. 

"Second.  To  ameliorate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  condition  of  those  already  Wind  hy  urging 
those  of  school  age,  whose  parents  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  send  them  to  the  State  School,  into 
that  institution ;  hy  teaching  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  after  school  age,  for  whom  the 


state  makes  no  provision,  to  read  and  write 
New  York  Point,  a  system  which  is  read  by 
touch ;  hy  teaching  the  adults  to  do  such  work 
as  has  been  found  practical. 

“Third.  To  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  needs  of  and  possibilities  for  the  blind,  by 
clearly  demonstrating  that  a  blind  man  may 
become  a  useful  and  economic  factor  in  the 
community,  if  only  given  the  opportunity. 

"Since  May,  1907,  or  for  a  period  of  four 
years  and  ten  months,  there  has  been  contrib¬ 
uted  to  our  cause  $11,899.41,  and  the  total 
expenditures  for  that  period  have  amounted 
to  $11,720.83;  approximately,  an  expenditure 
of  $2,400  per  annum.  Our  fixed  expense  per 
month  is  $164,  $130  of  which  goes  for  salaries 
and  $34  for  rent  of  the  premises,  489  Ellicott 


HEAIXJU.VRTERS  OK  THE  I’EN XSYI.VAN  1 A  ASSOCIATIO.N  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  IMTTSBURGH  WORKSHOK 
(See  Penna.  section  under  Correspondence  and  Jottings) 
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Street.  In  addition  to  our  fixed  expense,  we 
liave  our  visiting  teacher,  whom  we  pay  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  visit,  telephone,  rug 
materials,  looms,  insurance,  water  hills,  print¬ 
ing.  postage,  and  all  incidental  expenses.  Our 
balance  on  March  2  amounted  to  $178.58.” 


P1-:XXSVLV.\.\'1.\ 

.\s.Sori.\l  IO.\  FOR  THE  r.LIXl) 

'fhe  head(|uarters  '.of  the  Pennsylvania  .Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  lllind  and  the  Pittshurgh 
Workshop  were  originally  located  in  an  un¬ 
used  church  in  the  business  section  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  .After  many  years  of  agitation  the  hill 
upon  which  this  church  and  several  blocks  of 
other  condemned  property  were  located,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “the  hump,”  is  now  being 
"cut  down."  The  steam  shovels  reached  the 
church  in  the  spring  and  the  shop  was  moved 
to  an  abandoned  schoolhouse  at  "the  point,” 
near  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and 
.\llegheny  Rivers.  This  huilding,  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  which  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
is  rented  at  a  nominal  figure  and  gives  even 
more  accommodation  than  the  church,  and  it 


is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Association 
will  not  he  obliged  to  seek  new  quarters  for 
some  time  to  come. 

On  .April  i  the  .Association  opened  an  attrac¬ 
tive  salesroom  ( see  cut  on  another  page)  in 
the  new  Jenkins  Arcade  Building.  This  fine 
store  was  secured,  rent  free,  through  the  prac¬ 
tical  interest  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  ladies’ 
committees,  and  it  materially  aids  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  articles  made  by  the  thirty-two 
blind  women  home  workers  who  are  sewing 
and  crocheting  in  the  Pittshurgh  district.  The 
sales  have  averaged,  up  to  the  present,  $28  a 
week. 

.A  charter  was  granted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
.\ssociation  for  the  Blind  in  May.  The  in¬ 
corporators  who  signed  the  application  were 
Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Mrs.  Phiebe  Rus- 
lander.  Dr.  William  W.  Blair,  Dr.  Paul  H. 
h'raiiklin,  George  1).  Kdwards,  Miss  Jessie 
Welles,  Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend,  Mrs.  Mary 
Morrison  Barr.  Dr.  .Amelia  .A.  Dranga,  W.  H. 
Long,  Thomas  .A  McQuaide,  William  Grant 
Chamhers,  Harry  M.  Shafer,  Mrs.  Rose  F. 
Sunstein,  Charles  C.  Cooper,  Dr.  F.  H.  Fred¬ 
erick.  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Flannery,  Thomas  S. 
Mc.Aloney,  Mrs.  Xina  II.  McCullough. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  ON  THE  BLIND  PUBLISHED  FROM 
APRIL,  l'.)I-2  — JUNE,  I!tP2 

Ai.so  Articles  Omuted  from  the  Last  List 


I’REFAREI)  BY  THE  l.IBRARIAN 

.Anierican  Magazine,  .A])ril.  1912:  “.A  niodeni 
supennan,  a  character  study  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,"  Ity  Alleyne  Ireland  (re¬ 
cently  one  of  .Mr.  Pulitzer's  secretaries). 
Pp.  659-670.  Illustrated.  (Joseph  Pulitzer, 
the  blind  editor  of  the  Xew  York  World, 
called  the  blind  Titan  of  journalism.) 

.\inerican  Magazine,  May,  1912;  “X.  C.  Hanks, 
blind  and  crippled  public  speaker,  who  has 
overcome  almost  incredible  obstacles."  by 
Kdmund  Yance  Cooke.  Pp.  1-3,5.  Portrait. 

■Atlantic  Monthly.  May,  1912;  “Barbara  Lovell, 
a  true  story,"  by  Francis  S.  Watson.  Pp. 
650-656. 

Braille  Review.  May,  1912;  “The  blind  and  the 
census  of  1911,  with  st.itistics  as  to  the  cause 
of  blindness."  by  W.  C.  RocklitTe.  Pp.  1-7. 


AT  THE  PERKINS  1  N.STITtITION 

Braille  Review,  June,  1912:  “One  method  of 
educating  partially  blind  children,”  by 
Lister  S.  Smith.  Pp.  1-3. 

l.ippincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  May,  1912;  “The 
little  band  in  the  pines,”  by  Newman  Flower 
(fiction).  Pp.  684-695. 

McClure's  Magazine,  May.  1912:  “Disciplining 
children,"  by  Maria  Montessori.  Pp  95-102. 

McClure's  Magazine,  June,  1912:  “'The  first 
Montessori  school  in  America.”  Pp.  177- 
187.  Illustrated. 

A'olta  Review,  May,  1912:  “Montessori  method 
of  teaching  hearing  children,”  by  Mrs.  J. 
Scott  .Anderson.  Pp.  95-102.  Illustrated. 

A'olta  Re\ Jew.  May,  1912;  “Montessori  method 
;ind  the  deaf  chud,  what  the  Montessori 
methotl  is,"  by  Mrs.  A.  Reno  Margulies. 
Pp.  74-85.  Illustrated. 


EXCERPTS* 

From  the  Seventy-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  connected  long  with  one  of  our 
residential  schools,  or  to  observe  for  very  many  years  the 
careers  of  graduates  and  former  pupils,  to 
^  become  convinced  that  we  do  altogether  too 
many  tilings  for  our  pupils  and  give  them 
altogether  too  few  opportunities  to  “  learn  to  do  by  doing.” 
In  theory  we  all  insist  that  they  must  be  trained  to  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-reliance,  and  we  undoubtedly  accomplish 
much  toward  this  end;  but  the  more  I  observe  the  results 
of  our  training,  the  more  surely  I  am  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  failure  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  larger 
responsibilities  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  home  life  con¬ 
stitutes  a  weakness  in  our  educational  system  that  is  funda¬ 
mental.  A  very  large  majority  of  our  pupils  come  from 
poor  homes,  where  every  member  of  the  family  must  con¬ 
tribute  his  full  share  toward  the  family  support.  Now 
while  we  are  constantly  holding  before  our  people  the  ideal 
of  self-support,  we  must  not  fail  to  impress  upon  them  the 
dignity  of  all  labor — of  manual  no  less  than  of  mental  effort. 

Then,  too,  they  are  losing  that  training,  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  strong  characters  and  the  making  of 
dependable  men  and  women,  that  comes  only  by  being  made 
responsible  for  certain  assigned  duties  about  the  home,  no 
matter  how  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  they  may  be. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  work  for  the  blind  before  I  was 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  position.  Accordingly, 
both  at  Batavia  and  after  I  came  to  Overbrook,  I  promptly 
informed  myself  as  to  what  routine  duties  of  the  school 
were  being  performed  by  the  pupils.  About  the  same  things 
were  being  done  in  both  schools  and  these  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

All  except  the  very  youngest  children  were  making  their 
own  beds  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  matron,  or 
housemother.  To  be  sure  the  supervisor  finds  it  necessary 
to  “  put  on  the  finishing  touches,”  but  nearly  every  pupil 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Principal  O.  H.  Burrltt,  presented  to 
the  Manacers,  December  16, 1911.  This  reprint  appears  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


who  enters  the  school  under  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  has  sufficient  ability  to  pass  from  grade  to  grade 
through  the  school  is  able  before  leaving  to  make  a  bed  well, 
unassisted. 

The  girls  in  the  workroom  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  of  sewing  were  making  most  of  the  linen  required 
in  the  household  such  as  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  dish- 
covers,  curtains  for  the  lockers,  bibs  and  aprons  for  the 
kindergarten  children,  serving  aprons  for  the  maids  and 
their  own  aprons  for  use  in  the  class  of  domestic  science. 

There  are  other  minor  duties  which  both  boys  and  girls 
regularly  perform,  such  as:  (i)  taking  the  soiled  towels 
and  wash-cloths  from  the  hooks  in  the  lavatories  and 
lockers,  putting  them  in  the  laundry  baskets,  and  replacing 
them  with  clean  ones;  (2)  collecting  soiled  bed-linen, 
tying  it  in  bundles,  and  placing  it  in  the  laundry  baskets; 

(3)  emptying  the  waste-paper  baskets  of  their  cottages; 

(4)  sometimes  shaking  and  sweeping  the  small  rugs  used 
by  their  cottage  family;  (5)  helping  in  the  care  of  the 
plants  in  the  cottage,  and  (6)  in  a  few  instances  the  more 
capable  pupils  aiding  the  housemother  in  giving  a  little  neces¬ 
sary  assistance  to  the  less  capable  members  of  the  family — 
just  now  four  very  capable  little  girls,  two  of  them  totally 
blind,  are  being  helpful  by  showing  some  of  the  less  capable 
ones  how  to  comb  their  hair,  and  by  helping  in  other  ways 
just  as  would  be  done  in  nearly  all  the  homes  from  which 
our  children  come.  Other  helpful  things  are  occasionally 
done  by  both  boys  and  girls,  but  these  constitute  about  all 
the  regular  duties. 

I  next  began  to  make  diligent  search  for  other  routine 
duties  that  pupils  might  assume,  if  their  assignments  were 
such  as  to  give  them  the  necessary  time.  Now  everybody 
who  has  had  any  experience  with  children  knows  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  do  a  thing  himself  than  to  show  a  child 
how  to  do  it  and  to  see  that  he  does  it ;  but  we  all  know  that 
it  is  far  better  for  the  child  that  he  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn.  I  found  several  things  our  pupils  could  do  only 
with  considerable  readjustment  of  our  daily  program.  Now 
in  an  institution  like  ours  combining  the  congregate  and  the 
cottage  plans,  with  nearly  three  hundred  people  involved, 
this  readjustment  is  not  easy ;  and  before  attempting  very 
many  changes  plans  must  be  very  carefully  thought  out 
in  advance. 

We  have,  however,  found  two  things  formerly  done  by 
our  men-of-all-work,  that  our  boys  are  aiding  in  doing  or  are 
being  entirely  responsible  for ;  namely,  caring  for  the  sloyd 


and  cane  shops  and  shoveling  snow  from  the  walks.  And 
so  during  the  past  year  each  Saturday  morning,  after  two 
hours  of  literary  work,  each  boy  in  his  turn  has  done  his 
part  toward  cleaning  the  shop  which  he  has  littered  by  his 
work  during  the  week.  The  boys  first  sweep  and  dust  the 
shops;  then  mop  the  floors  and  put  everything  in  order 
for  the  beginning  of  the  next  week’s  work.  This  kind  of 
work  is  not  easy,  particularly  for  boys  who  are  totally  blind, 
and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  select  for  such  work  partially 
sighted  boys;  but  the  teachers  are  making  a  conscientious 
effort  to  give  each  boy  the  advantage  of  this  training. 
Their  work  must  be  closely  supervised  by  a  teacher  who  is 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  plan;  yet,  I  believe,  almost 
as  much  supervision  would  be  necessary  with  a  group  of 
boys  of  the  same  age  who  had  perfectly  good  sight. 

In  the  fall  before  the  snow  came  we  purchased  a  half- 
dozen  snow-shovels,  organized  our  boys  into  squads  of  six 
each,  and  awaited  the  first  fall  of  snow.  When  the  snow 
came,  these  boys  were  excused  from  the  regular  morning 
walk.  Others  than  the  members  of  the  squad  often  asked 
to  be  excused  from  the  walk  in  order  that  they  might  help 
with  the  shoveling.  This  is  work  that  is  perfectly  possible 
under  direction  and  in  its  place  is  of  equal  value  to  a  lesson 
in  history,  mathematics,  or  literature. 

A  year  ago  in  both  boys’  and  girls’  dining-rooms  we 
provided,  in  place  of  the  long  tables  arranged  as  a  hollow 
square,  six  small  round  tables  for  our  thirty  senior  pupils, 
seating  five  pupils  at  each  table.  In  arranging  the  several 
gp'oups  we  have  been  particular  to  have  at  each  table  at 
least  one  pupil  with  some  sight.  As  the  tables  seat  six 
persons  comfortably,  we  have  left  at  each  table  one  vacant 
seat  where  housemother,  teacher,  or  visitor  may  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  any  one  of  these  six  groups  of  pupils.  For¬ 
merly  the  maid  waiting  upon  the  table  served  the  pupils 
from  a  serving  table  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow 
square.  Now  the  food  for  each  course  is  placed  by  the  maid 
upon  each  table  about  as  would  be  done  in  the  homes  of 
most  of  our  children.  The  pupil  having  a  little  sight  serves 
the  others  seated  at  his  or  her  table.  Each  pupil  cuts  his 
own  meat,  prepares  his  own  potato,  and  butters  his  own 
bread;  for,  instead  of  buttering  their  bread  for  them  as 
heretofore,  we  now  provide  individual  butter  plates  and  a 
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plate  of  bread  for  each  table.  Not  all  succeed  in  doing 
these  things  equally  well,  but  in  learning  how  to  eat  well 
and  in  acquiring  good  table  manners  a  pupil  is  learning 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  him  than  anything  else  he 
can  possibly  learn  in  school ;  for  no  matter  what  the  ability 
or  the  genius  of  the  blind  man  or  woman,  unless  he  or  she 
can  eat  neatly  and  be  at  ease  at  the  table  in  company  with 
others,  he  is  not  welcomed  in  the  homes  of  his  seeing 
friends. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  our  pupils  are  doing 
in  order  to  contribute  something  to  the  necessary  routine 
of  our  home-life  and  in  order  that  they  may  become  more 
self-reliant  and  independent.  They  are  in  themselves  small, 
perhaps  insignificant;  but  I  believe  they  mean  much  in  the 
training  of  our  boys  and  girls.  They  should  be  judiciously 
added  to  from  time  to  time ;  for  as  Dr.  Martin  B.  Anderson, 
for  many  years  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
used  to  say  to  us,  “  Young  men,  the  world  is  looking  for 
men  who  can  bring  things  to  pass.”  So  it  is  among  the 
blind — opportunities  come  to  those  “  who  can  bring  things 
to  pass” ;  and  my  observation  is  that  those  are  most  able 
to  bring  things  to  pass  who  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  most  during  their  school  training. 

The  experiment  of  educating  blind  with  seeing  children 
to  which  I  referred  at  some  length  last  year  has  been  con- 
Co-education  tinued  in  the  seven  cities  in  which  it  has 
of  Blind  and  been  inaugurated,  and  on  December  i,  1911, 
Seeing.  similar  work  was  begun  in  the  public  schools 

of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  I  have  recently  written  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  of  the  cities  where  the 
plan  is  in  operation,  and  each  writes  that  the  department 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  school 
system.  The  relative  proportion  of  totally  blind  and  of 
those  who  have  a  little  sight  enrolled  in  these  schools  appears 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  our  special  schools.  The  problem 
of  the  backward  and  mentally  deficient  blind  child  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  which  confronts  us.  In  each  of 
these  cities  there  are  enrolled  in  these  special  classes  some 
children  who  have  attended  our  special  schools,  but  one  is 
impressed  by  the  large  number  that  have  never  before 
attended  school. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  public  schools  that  are  testing 
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this  method  of  educating  blind  children.  Not  all  our  special 
residential  schools  are  located  in  cities  or  villages  in  close 
proximity  to  a  good  system  of  graded  schools  which  make 
possible  the  experiment:  and  not  all  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  that  are  so  situated  believe  in  the 
method:  but  the  most  progressive  men  in  our  profession 
have  great  faith  in  the  plan  and  are  following  it  where 
possible.  I  believe  that  the  principle  is  sound,  although  the 
method  of  its  application  will  always  vary  with  the  local 
conditions.  And  as  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  being 
applied  elsewhere,  I  take  it  that  others  will  be  interested 
to  read  how  we  are  applying  it  here.  As  each  case  must  be 
considered  with  great  care  and  must  be  determined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  individual  needs,  I  am  giving  somewhat  detailed 
information. 

Thirteen  former  or  present  pupils — twelve  of  them 
graduates — are  this  year  pursuing  a  part  or  all  of  their 
studies  in  schools  for  the  sighted. 

I.  Three  of  our  girls — two  of  them  resident  pupils,  one 
a  day  pupil — who  are  taking  advanced  work  in  music  are 
taking  part  of  their  work  here,  part  of  it  at  the  Sternberg 
School  of  Music.  These  girls  are : 

Ruth  Buck;  light  perception  only;  a  pupil  here  eleven 
years;  graduated  in  1910;  will  receive  the  diploma  in 
music  in  1912. 

Virginia  Cartee;  sees  shadows  only;  a  pupil  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  twelve  years  and  of  this 
school  two  years;  graduated  in  1911;  will  receive  the 
diploma  in  music  in  1912. 

Grace  Whiteley;  sufficient  useful  vision  in  one  eye  to 
enable  her  to  go  about  alone  in  the  day  time ;  a  pupil  here 
three  years;  will  receive  the  diploma  in  music  in  1912. 

One  day  each  week  these  girls  attend  the  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  class  at  the  school  of  music,  where  they  are  taught  how 
to  present  music  to  beginners.  One  of  our  teachers  always 
goes  with  them  to  observe  precisely  what  they  are  expected 
to  know  and  to  be  able  to  render  them  later  the  necessary 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  their  work.  The  balance  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  and  in 
applying  to  the  teaching  of  some  of  our  younger  pupils  under 
supervision  the  principles  they  have  learned.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  that  they  shall  teach  seeing  children  after  the  holidays. 
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2.  Four  of  our  graduates  reside  here  but  take  all  of 
their  work  outside.  These  pupils  are ; 

Harold  Howard;  sufficient  vision  in  one  eye  to  enable 
him  to  get  about  alone  comfortably ;  here  nine  years ;  grad¬ 
uated  in  1910;  last  year  and  this  attending  the  Central 
High  School  of  this  city. 

Leonard  Rambler ;  sees  hand  movements  at  fifteen 
inches;  here  six  years;  graduated  in  1908;  now  in  his 
junior  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Heyse;  totally  blind;  here  twelve  years;  grad¬ 
uated  in  1908;  now  a  Junior  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Margaret  McGuirk;  totally  blind;  here  eight  years; 
graduated  in  1910;  attending  the  Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

One  or  more  of  our  teachers  gives  these  pupils  some 
assistance  each  day,  but  the  work  is  so  distributed  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  teaching  in  the  school  nor  to  be  unduly 
burdensome  to  any  one  individual. 

3.  Five  of  our  graduates  are  resident  students  at  private 
school,  normal  school,  or  college. 

Walter  McDonald;  totally  blind;  a  pupil  of  the  Georgia 
School  for  the  Blind  two  years  and  of  this  school  two  years ; 
graduated  in  1911;  attending  the  Brown  Preparatory 
School  of  this  city. 

Genevieve  Caulfield;  sufficient  useful  vision  in  one  eye 
to  enable  her  to  get  about  alone  in  familiar  places  in  the 
day  time;  here  eight  years;  graduated  in  1905;  now  a 
Sophomore  at  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anne  Connelly;  totally  blind;  here  ten  years;  grad¬ 
uated  in  1909;  taking  a  year’s  course  at  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School. 

Martin  Kurtz;  considerable  useful  vision;  here  seven 
years;  graduated  in  1909;  now  taking  the  last  year’s  work 
of  the  three-year  course  at  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School. 

Oscar  Whitesell ;  totally  blind ;  here  eight  years ;  grad¬ 
uated  in  1910;  entered  in  the  Junior  (second)  year  and  is 
now  taking  the  last  year  of  the  three-year  course  at  the 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School. 

4.  Ralph  Wolfgang;  has  considerable  useful  vision; 
here  eight  years;  graduated  in  1911 ;  is  attending  the  High 
School  of  his  own  town. 
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In  some  instances  we  are  meeting  the  entire  expense 
involved;  in  others  we  are  sharing  it  with  the  parents; 
and  the  parents  of  several  are  meeting  the  entire  expense 
themselves.  In  every  instance  where  they  are  able  to  do  so 
they  are  required  to  meet  the  expense.  Each  of  these  pupils 
has  attended  a  school  for  the  blind  for  several  years,  the 
period  varying  from  four  to  fourteen  years;  all  had  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered  the  customary  devices  which  are  used  by 
the  blind  in  securing  an  education ;  a  large  majority,  if  not 
all,  of  them  would  have  wanted,  probably  needed,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  some  additional  time  here  at  the  school,  had 
not  these  opportunities  presented  themselves.  But  I  am 
sure  that,  having  mastered  the  special  devices  necessary  for 
their  education  and  having  had  the  benefits  of  several  years’ 
training  in  residential  schools,  they  are  far  better  off  where 
they  are:  for  they  are  thrown  into  constant  daily  associa¬ 
tion  with  schoolmates  who  see ;  they  are  unconsciously,  but 
perhaps  all  the  more  surely,  learning  the  ways  of  the  seeing 
world;  and,  as  it  is  among  sighted  men  and  women  that 
they  must  succeed  or  fail,  they  are  entering  the  seeing  world 
none  too  soon.  So  sure  am  I  of  the  soundness  of  this 
position  that  I  am  exceedingly  reluctant  to  regard  what 
we  are  doing  as  in  any  way  an  experiment;  yet  some  of 
these  methods  must  be  regarded  as  experimental.  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  watch  with  unusual  interest  the  future  of  these 
thirteen  young  people. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  favor  the  establishment  of  a  college 
for  the  blind  which  has  been  advocated  from  time  to  time 
in  this  country  and  which  is  urged  in  a  recent  report  of  one 
of  our  most  experienced  and  successful  superintendents. 
Indeed,  I  have  wondered  whether  he  is  not  favoring  this 
plan  chiefly  because  the  states  have  been  so  slow  to  provide 
any  means  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  that  he  has 
despaired  of  every  other  plan  than  that  of  the  special  college 
— New  York,  by  appropriating  $300  a  year  for  a  reader 
for  each  blind  person  attending  a  higher  institution  of 
learning,  being  the  only  state  which  has  made  any  special 
provision  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 

I  believe  that  we  are  also  rendering  valuable  aid  to  those 
pupils  who  live  here  but  attend  school  outside,  by  making 
the  transition  from  the  protecting  walls  of  the  institution 
to  the  seeing  world  gradual  and  thus  giving  them  still  more 
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assurance  and  confidence  in  themselves.  And  those  who 
are  resident  pupils  at  private  or  normal  school,  or  college 
are  now  in  their  school  life  grappling  with  the  problem 
which  they  must  sooner  or  later  face,  i.e.,  to  find  a  way  to 
circumvent  the  limitations  which  blindness  inevitably  im¬ 
poses  upon  them.  If  they  fail  there,  ultimate  failure  is  all 
the  more  certain ;  if  they  succeed,  they  have  more  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  succeed  later. 

Within  the  year  seven  of  our  recent  graduates  have 
secured  positions  more  or  less  remunerative  and  permanent ; 

six  of  these  with  the  active  assistance  of  the 
SuccMses  of  school.  In  May  Charles  Palinkaitis,  who 

Some  Recent  i  i  i  .  •  .1 

Graduates  graduated  m  1909,  became  a  tuner  in  the 

Chickering  Factory  at  Boston.  In  July 
Norwood  Irvin,  who  graduated  in  1908,  became  a  regular 
tuner  in  the  Blasius  Piano  Factory  at  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey;  and  two  weeks  later,  Howard  Mullen,  a  graduate 
in  1906,  began  similar  work  in  the  same  factory.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  James  Derr,  a  graduate  in  1905,  became  the  physical 
instructor  in  the  Texas  School  at  Austin ;  and  Grant  Long- 
enecker,  of  the  Class  of  1910,  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
physical  instructor  and  teacher  of  industries  in  the  Arkansas 
School  at  Little  Rock.  In  October  George  Mummey,  of  the 
Class  of  1910,  became  the  Home  Teacher  for  the  Delaware 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  And  on  December  4th 
Leo  Henry,  who  graduated  in  1908,  commenced  work  as 
a  tuner  in  the  Kirk  Johnson  piano  store  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Four  of  these  seven  young  men  are  totally  blind. 

The  results  accomplished  through  our  Salesroom  and 
Exchange  recently  opened  in  the  heart  of  the  city  at  No. 
The  First  Year  South  Thirteenth  Street  are  exceedingly 

of  Our  Sales-  gratifying.  Although  our  three-years’  lease 
room  and  dates  from  May  i,  1910,  our  work  there 

Exchange.  really  under  way  until  the  first  of 

September.  Whatever  we  have  accomplished  has  thus  been 
achieved  within  fifteen  months’  time.  In  my  last  report  I 
stated  the  aims  sought  in  the  opening  of  this  Salesroom  and 
Exchange.  The  experience  of  these  months  does  not  make 
necessary  any  restatement  of  these  aims,  but  rather  empha¬ 
sizes  them.  That  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  work  we 
are  doing  through  this  somewhat  new  venture  I  have  never 
doubted;  and  the  results  accomplished  only  intensify  my 
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belief  in  it  and  the  need  for  it,  so  long  as  interested  and 
capable  people  are  in  charge  of  it.  Under  the  direction  of 
those  merely  sentimentally  interested  not  only  no  good  would 
be  accomplished  but  great  harm  might  be  done  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  blind.  Just  how  helpful  we  have  been  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  there  are  some  tangible  results.* 

Through  the  detailed  monthly  reports  which  Mr.  Delfino 
has  made  to  me,  through  occasional  visits  to  the  Exchange, 
and  by  frequent  conferences  with  reference  to  our  under¬ 
takings,  I  have  kept  in  very  close  touch  with  all  we  have 
been  attempting  through  the  Exchange ;  yet  I  am  surprised 
at  the  concrete  results  as  I  study  them  for  the  entire  period. 
Careful  records  of  all  financial  transactions  at  the  Exchange 
have  been  kept  and  full  information  of  all  we  have  attempted 
outside.  From  these  records  I  take  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  facts : 

1.  From  the  opening  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
to  December  i,  1911,  we  paid  to  workers  $2,879.84  To 
this  should  be  added  about  $150.00  of  business  done  during 
November,  which  had  not  been  paid  at  the  time  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  up,  making  the  amount  over  $3,000.00. 
The  amounts  paid  to  individuals  vary  from  75c.  to  $896.97. 
Forty-seven  individuals  were  beneficiaries  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Of  these,  eighteen  were  women  and  twenty- 
nine,  men.  Thirty-five  were  former  pupils  of  this  school. 
It  must  be  understood  that  not  all  these  amounts  represent 
profits;  for  in  most  instances  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
must  be  deducted.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  however  small 
the  amounts,  they  represent  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
only  earnings  of  those  who  have  been  helped.  In  a  few 
instances  we  have  been  able  to  put  additional  work  in  the 
way  of  those  who  have  been  making  a  heroic  struggle  to 
get  on.  And  the  letters  we  receive  from  those  whom  we 
have  aided  are  full  of  appreciation. 

2.  To  those  of  us  who  have  constantly  before  us  the 
problem  of  furnishing  that  education  which  will  enable  our 
people  to  get  on  in  the  world,  it  will  be  helpful  to  observe 
what  some  of  the  lines  of  employment  are.  During  the  year. 

Five  men,  three  of  them  former  pupils,  have  been  started 
in  selling  newspapers. 

Orders  for  the  reseating  of  cane  chairs  have  been  secured 

*At  this  point  an  extended  quotation  was  given  from  Mr.  Delflno’s  report 
with  regard  to  the  Salesroom.  Space  does  not  permit  Us  reproduction  here.— En. 
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for  five  women — all  former  pupils,  and  for  ten  boys  and 
men  of  whom  all  except  two  are  former  or  present  pupils. 
(In  the  case  of  present  pupils  the  work  has  in  most  instances 
been  given  the  boys  during  their  vacations.) 

Positions  as  strippers  in  tobacco  factories  have  been 
secured  for  three,  two  of  whom  are  former  pupils. 

Orders  for  twenty  dozen  hammocks  were  secured  from 
three  department  and  wholesale  stores  which  were  given  to 
four  former  p'upils,  all  of  whom  needed  work  and  were  very 
grateful  for  the  assistance  rendered. 

Orders  were  secured  from  eleven  department  stores  in 
Philadelphia,  Shamokin,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Reading,  and 
Harrisburg  for  rugs  woven  by  a  young  man  about  30  years 
of  age  who  had  recently  lost  his  sight,  whom  we  advised  to 
learn  weaving  and  aided  (without  the  expenditure  of 
funds)  in  securing  a  loom. 

Orders  for  brooms  were  given  to  six  blind  men,  five  of 
whom  were  former  pupils.  The  earnings  of  these  men  are 
represented  by  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price  of  brooms  which  have  usually  been  purchased 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 

Orders  for  tuning  about  one  hundred  pianos,  procured 
through  the  Exchange,  have  been  given  to  eight  former 
or  present  pupils.  (Orders  are  given  to  present  pupils  only 
when  they  have  already  received  the  diploma  in  tuning  or 
are  about  to  receive  it.) 

Positions  as  tuners  in  piano  factories  were  secured  for 
three  recent  graduates,  all  totally  blind,  not  one  of  whom 
was  yet  regularly  and  remuneratively  employed.  Their 
combined  weekly  earnings  are  now  $24.00,  one  of  them 
receiving  $12.00  a  week. 

Upon  our  recommendation  a  recent  graduate  has  been 
employed  as  Home  Teacher  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  forty-seven  persons  referred  to 
above  who  have  been  aided,  through  work  they  have  done, 
to  the  extent  of  over  $3,000.00,  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
annual  earnings  of  sixteen  blind  persons  who  have  recently 
started  in  some  small  business  which  we  have  recommended 
to  them  or  who  have  secured  positions  chiefly  upon  our 
recommendations,  but  not  including  those  who  have  secured 
positions  as  teachers  in  other  schools,  shows  the  following: 


Estimated  annual  earnings  of 

Two  vendors  of  coffee  and  tea  .  $675 

Six  newsdealers  .  1.700 

Two  home  teachers  .  920 

One  tobacco  stripper  .  325 

Five  piano  tuners  for  whom  positions  have  been 

secured  in  piano  factories .  2,275 

Total  .  $5,895 
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Considerable  of  what  may  be  called  “  social  work”  has 
been  done  through  the  medium  of  the  Exchange.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Field  Officer,  a  local  department  store 
presented  three  former  pupils  with  second-hand  pianos 
which,  though  they  presumably  possessed  little  financial 
value,  yet  brought  much  cheer  into  cheerless  and  lonely 
homes.  Friends  interested  in  our  work  have  left  at  the 
Exchange  articles  of  clothing  for  needy  and  deserving 
individuals,  which  have  in  every  instance  been  wisely 
bestowed.  Such  results  as  these  are  not  measured  in 
financial  terms,  but  they  meet  needs  that  otherwise  might 
not,  probably  would  not,  be  met. 

These  are  some  of  the  concrete  results  which  have  been 
realized  through  the  work  at  the  Exchange,  backed  by  that 
strong  moral  and  financial  support  which  the  school  has 
given  to  the  enterprise  and  without  which  it  could  not  have 
succeeded. 

One  cannot  work  long  at  problems  such  as  these  without 
reaching  certain  very  definite  conclusions.  Ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  two  schools  for  the  blind,  supplemented  by 
experience  gained  on  two  State  Commissions  and  by 
observation  of  the  work  done  through  our  “  field  work” 
and  more  recently  through  our  Salesroom  and  Exchange, 
have  led  me  to  accept  certain  conclusions  with  reference 
to  this  securing  of  remunerative  employment  for  the  blind 
that,  I  believe,  are  incontrovertible. 

First:  Our  schools  must  give  the  most  thorough  train¬ 
ing  possible  in  order  that,  when  our  pupils  leave  them,  they 
may  be  just  as  capable  and  just  as  resourceful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 

Second:  There  is  a  modicum  of  education  that  every 
capable  blind  person  should  possess.  While  this  is  being 
secured  the  pupil  should  be  closely  observed  with  a  view  to 
learning  the  particular  bent  of  his  talent.  He  should  then 
be  trained  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  his 
individual  capabilities. 

Third:  When  he  leaves  school  the  pupil  usually  needs 
to  be  gpven  some  assistance  in  his  initial  efforts  to  get  on 
in  the  world.  If  this  initial  assistance  be  supplied  promptly 
it  usually  prevents  discouragement  and  the  loss  of  that  faith 
in  himself  which  is  so  essential  to  success. 


Fourth:  There  is  a  vital  connection  between  this  loss  of 
confidence  in  himself  and  subsequent  loss  of  pride  through 
which  in  some  instances  he  easily  and  quickly  becomes  the 
street  beggar.  In  medicine  we  are  giving  more  and  more 
thought  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  Prevention  of  mendi¬ 
cancy  is  generally  possible;  a  cure  when  once  a  person, 
blind  or  seeing,  has  become  habituated  to  it,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and  correspondingly  rare. 

Fifth:  This  effort  to  aid  former  pupils  in  getting  a  start 
is  a  legitimate  field  of  endeavor  for  our  schools;  for  who 
so  well  knows  the  pupil’s  capabilities  as  those  who  have 
directed  his  education?  Such  aid  is  constantly  being  given 
seeing  pupils  as  they  leave  school;  why  should  it  not  be 
given  to  pupils  without  sight  ?  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 

know  them.”  We  are  willing  to  be  known  and  judged  by 
our  fruits. 

Sixth:  People  will  employ  the  blind  if  they  are  good 
workmen,  and  they  will  purchase  the  products  of  their  labor 
if  what  they  make  is  useful  and  well  made;  but  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  solicit  orders  and  to  make  diligent  search 
for  positions  for  our  people.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  orders 
secured  through  the  Exchange  have  been  unsolicited;  they 
have  been  the  result  of  persistent  solicitation  and  constant 
search  for  work  that  the  blind  can  do.  With  the  exception 
of  positions  as  teachers  in  other  institutions,  not  a  single 
position  has  been  secured  during  the  year  except  as  the 
result  of  urgent  personal  solicitation. 

Seventh:  There  are  encouraging  possibilities  for  securing 
work  that  blind  people  can  do  in  their  own  homes.  This  is 
the  very  best  place  for  most  women  and  for  many  men. 
Practically  everything  sold  through  the  Exchange  has  been 
the  product  of  labor  performed  at  home. 

Eighth:  No  general  rules  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  can  be  laid  down.  Each  individual  case  must  be 
carefully  considered,  and  the  thing  attempted  must  be  the 
result  of  a  decision  reached  after  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  education,  environment,  the  age  at  which  sight  was 
lost,  previous  employment,  health,  and  other  similar  con¬ 
siderations. 
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Training  in  the  Requirements  of  Social  Life  at 
Home  and  in  Society  :  and  the  best 
Methods  of  securing  it. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Third  Triennial  International 
Conference  on  the  Blind,  held  at  Exeter,  July  PJll,  by  Lady 
Campbell  Hon.  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Normal 
Colleye  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood. 

I  accepted  tlie  invitation  to  mid  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
V)elievin<^  that  the  appearance,  liearing,  and  conduct  of  blind 
persons  had  a  close  connection  with  their  happiness  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  after  life,  that  a  consideiation  of  the  subject  would 
enable  us  to  he  more  helpful  to  our  pupils  while  they  were 
in  school,  and  that  we  could  send  them  into  the  world  better 
prepared  to  meet  their  sij^hted  companions  on  an  equal 
footing.  In  preparing  it,  I  have  had  constantly  in 
mind  m\'  own  e.xpei'ience  in  .schoolwork,  and  I  feel  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the  subject  i.s,  perhaps, 
more  suitable  for  a  gathering  of  school-teachers,  than  for 
this  audience.  In  dealing  with  the  various  topics,  I  shall 
speak  frankly,  and  hope  none  will  feel  hurt  or  take  offence. 
I  have  received  thoughtful  answers  to  my  questionnaire 
from  many  Superintendents  and  Teachers  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  obliged;  hut  I  feel  especially 
gratefid  to  those  blind  men  and  women  who  have  made 
valuable  suggestions.  I  regret  that  time  will  not  allow 
more  co[)ious  extracts  from  the  replies  received. 

As  a  rule,  the  Blind  are  anxious  to  become  familiar  with 
all  the  amenities  of  social  life,  hut  parents,  friends,  and 
teachei's  .set  too  low-  a  sta^idard,  and  overlook  many  breaches 
of  good  manner.s.  Young  people  who  are  not  blind,  hav’e 
points  in  Social  Training  enforced  again  and  again,  but 
friends  shrink  from  mentioning  the  same  faults  to  blind 
hoys  and  girls,  feeling  perhaps,  that  blindness  ought  to  be 
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an  excuse,  or  that  the  failing  could  not  he  overcome,  if  it 
were  pointed  out  to  them.  As  true  politeness  proceeds 
frt)m  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  foundation  of  good 
breeding  is  kimlness,  any  teaching  on  the  subject  nuist  deal 
largely  with  conduct,  and  have  for  its  basis,  character¬ 
building.  “  The  Golden  Rule  contains  the  last  word  on 
manners,  as  it  does  on  most  other  laws  of  living.”  If  I  seem 
to  ignore  this  point  of  view,  and  dwell  on  minor  matters  of 
etiquette,  it  is  because  parents  and  teachers  do  not  realise 
how  much  normal  children  owe  to  that  imitative  faculty, 
which  is  so  strong  in  childhood,  and  that  blind  children  must 
be  taught  many  things  which  their  brothers  and  sisters 
seem  to  do  instinctively. 

1.  The  ejects  of  good  or  bad  manners — 

(a)  On  the  blind  individual ; 

(b)  On  those  with  whom  he  or  she  associates. 

In  quoting  the  replies  to  this  que.stion,  I  have  placed 

fii-st.  those  received  from  my  blind  correspondents,  as  their 
experience  gives  weight  to  their  answers. 

“  Good  manners,  a  good  adilress,  a  prepossessing  appear¬ 
ance,  everything  that  helps  to  make  a  favourable  inipiession 
upon  others,  is  of  even  greater  value  to  the  blind  than  to 
those  who  see.  For  u.s,  therefore,  who  are  without  sight, 
the  importance  of  right  training  in  such  things  can  hanlly 
be  over-estimated.  Bad  manners,  or  even  mere  awkwaid- 
ness  of  carriage,  will  often  outweigh  real  ability,  industry, 
and  moral  worth.  The  public  will  in^t  take  time  to 
consider  our  character  or  histoiy  ;  its  judgments  are  made 
up,  as  a  rule,  from  appearances  and  Hi’st  impressions. 
F'aults  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  marks  of  genius  in  see¬ 
ing  people  are  taken  to  be  signs  of  mental  inferiority,  and 
are  frequently  the  sole  cause  of  failure  in  the  blind.”  “The 
effect  of  bad  mannere  on  those  with  whom  a  blind  individual 
associates  is  the  spread  of  a  bad  tone,  if  the  companions  are 
blind,  and  if  they  are  sightetl,  the  growth  of  open  repulsion 
to  the  blind  as  a  class,  or  pity  for  them  as  a  race  set  apart, 
who  can  neither  behave  nor  be  treated  like  ordinary  beings. 
A  pleasant,  courteous  manner  will  often  render  sighted 
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people  willing  to  excuse  little  accidents  or  awkwanl nesses 
arising  from  oiir  blindness,  which  otherwise  cause  consider¬ 
able  iriitation.  The  associates  will  take  greater  delight  in 
ministering  pleasure,  and  supplying  what  is  lacking  in  the 
life  of  the  blind.  Our  manners  are  to  a  great  extent,  the 
expression  of  what  we  are,  and  it  is  by  our  manners  that  we 
are  judged.”  “The  bad  manners  of  a  blind  man  are  set 
down  to  his  blindness,  and  thus  opinion  is  confirmed  that  he 
is  a  freak,  a  type  of  pei'son  of  whom  the  man  in  the  street  is 
very  anxious  to  keep  clear.  After  all,  we  need  to  show  the 
sighted  how  to  treat  the  blind,  and  vice  versa.” 

“  When  a  blind  pei'son  has  been  trained  so  that  he  is 
conscious  that  his  manners  are  all  that  they  should  be,  it 
gives  him  a  feeling  of  security  that  does  away  with  awk¬ 
wardness  ami  diffidence.  I  know  young  men  and  women 
who  refuse  to  ri<le,  <lance,  or  take  any  part  at  public  func¬ 
tions,  because  they  fear  they  may  appear  awkward.  They 
know  that  such  an  appearance  would  count  against  them, 
and  so  they  would  rather  deny  themselves  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  making  mistakes ;  their  refusal,  not  being  under- 
stoo<l  by  the  pul)lic,  is  misinterpreteil.  The  individual  then 
becomes  an  object  of  pity,  for  who  does  not  pity  the  one  who 
loses  his  share  of  the  pleasure  that  is  offered  him.  Too 
great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  subject  of  manners.  I 
would  have  the  school  diploma  include  proficiency  in 
manners  as  well  as  studies.”  “There  is  much  more  in  the 
title  of  this  pajjer  than  would  seem  at  first  sight.  The 
blind  person  is  dependent  on  his  surroundings,  and  he  is  apt 
to  copy  what  he  hears.  The  question  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  regard  to  the  attitude  blind  persons  present 
to  the  sighted,  as  their  reputation  is  formed  thereby.  If  an 
unfavourable  impression  is  created,  it  will  reflect  upon  the 
whole  class.”  “  While  manners  do  not  make  the  man,  blind 
or  seeing,  they  hav'e  a  very  large  effect  in  the  estimation  one 
has  of  him.self,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  Good 
manners  give  to  the  blind  individual  a  comsciousness 
of  self-respect,  and  bad  manners  the  reverse.  Good 
manners  remove  the  barrier  which  exists  between  the  blind 
and  sighted,  while  bad  manners  isolate  him.  Bad  manners 
cause  the  sighted  to  be  critical  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  and 
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to  think  tliem  eccenti  ic.  A  peculiarity  of  inaiiner,  which  in 
a  siglited  person  would  l»e  passed  over  without  connuent, 
would  in  a  blind  j)ersou  be  considered  due  to  liis  blindness.” 

Tliese  answers  are  so  comprehensive,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  anything  more,  and  I  pass  to  the  second  question. 

2.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  enter 
your  School  as  to — 

(а)  Manner  of  Walkiny  ? 

(б)  Manner  of  Talking  ? 

(c)  Manner  of  Eating  ? 

(d)  Awkivard  Habits  and  Mannerisms  ? 

There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  tliat  in  the 
matter  of  walking,  talking,  and  eating,  there  is  need  for 
constant  watchfulness  and  correction  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Of  course  the  children  vary,  and  occasionally  you 
find  some  who  have  been  brought  up  under  wise  and  judi¬ 
cious  guidance  at  home,  but  the  following  quotations  show 
the  general  tenor  of  the  replies. 

“Those  who  enter  the  Kindergarten  are  much  l)elow  the 
normal  child.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  through  mistaken 
kindness,  blind  children  not  sent  to  Institutions  lose  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  useful  training.”  “  Much  depends  on  the  nature  of 
previous  environment  and  training.  In  practically  every 
case  the  totally  blind  walk  timidly  with  hands  extended, 
and  the  semi-blind  tend  to  stoop  ;  while  in  both  there  is  a 
tendency  to  drag  the  foot.  Some  of  the  pupils  show'  the 
effect  of  wise  home  training,  hot  tlie  great  majority  show 
that  they  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  this  respect. 
Awkw'ardness  in  w’alking,  fa\dty  speech  as  regards  language 
and  voice  production,  bad  habits  of  eating  and  unpleasant 
manners,  are  very  common.”  “  For  nine  years  of  my  w^ork 
w'ith  blind  children  of  Kindergarten  age,  I  can  safely  say, 
not  one  child  in  twenty  anything  like  approaches  average, 
normal,  sighted  children  in  the  matter  of  walking,  talking, 
or  eating.” 

Walking.  —  The  faults  noticeable  in  w'alkiug  are: 
Dragging  the  feet,  lifting  them  too  liigh,  bending  the  knees 
as  the  foot  touches  the  ground,  stepping  more  heavily  on 
one  foot  than  the  other,  rocking  the  b<xly,  bending  the  head 
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forward,  keeping  tlie  cliin  too  high,  stooping  the  shouldersj 
an<l  stretching  tlie  hands  in  front.  Tliat  blind  children 
should  walk  timidly  with  ontstretclied  hands  in  new 
surroundings  is  natural,  and  will  soon  cure  itself,  but  the 
other  faults  are  very  hard  to  correc-t. 

The  Hrst  essential  of  an  upright  carriage  is  to  impress 
upon  the  blind  person  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  ears, 
shoulders,  hips,  knees,  and  ankles  in  the  same  straight  line. 
A  deflection  of  any  one  of  these  parts  of  the  body  from  that 
straight  line  will  instantly  produce  some  of  the  faults 
already  alluded  to.  A  large  part  of  the  stiffness  in  walking 
is  due  to  the  failure  to  swing  the  leg  from  the  hips,  and  the 
preponderance  of  flat-footed  ness  to  be  met  with  among  the 
blind.  For  curing  defects  in  walking  carefully  explain  the 
fault,  analyse  the  movements  required  for  correct  walking, 
and  show  wherein  the  joints  and  muscles  fail  to  act 
propei  ly.  Let  the  child  examine  the  leg  when  it  is  moving 
properly,  and  walk  with  him  yourself,  until  he  catches  the 
swing  of  a  free,  easy  gait.  Give  plenty  of  physical  training 
that  will  exercise  the  legs,  as  running,  jumping,  rope¬ 
skipping,  dancing,  swimming,  drilling,  skating,  and  balance 
movements.  I  well  remember  the  vain  efforts  made  by  our 
pupils,  when  a  Swedish  teacher  told  them  to  try  the  exer¬ 
cise  known  as  “  Leap  on  the  spot.” 

In  laying  out  playgrounds,  have  them  free  from  trees, 
shrubs,  and  all  other  obstacles,  with  definite  boundaries  that 
the  foot  recognises,  so  that  the  pupils  will  run  with  confi¬ 
dence.  At  the  Royal  Normal  College  all  the  steps  and 
turns  in  the  walks  are  marked  by  a  slight  elevation  in  the 
asphalte  paving.  Some  may  object,  on  the  ground  that  the 
pupils  will  not  find  these  marks  when  they  go  into  the 
world,  but  if  the  foot  is  taught  to  recognise  landmarks 
instinctively,  the  blind  man  or  woman  will  find  indications 
for  himself  in  the  house,  the  building  where  he  is  employed, 
or  familiar  streets,  to  guide  him  in  his  daily  business. 

Talking. — You  sometimes  meet  children  who  will  not 
utter  a  word  unless  directly  questioned,  but  many  others 
talk  incessantly.  I  suppose  all  children  are  anxious  to  join 
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in  the  conversation  of  their  elders,  and  consider  their 
opinions  worthy  of  utterance,  but  sighted  children  are 
usually  checked  for  this  fault,  while  the  loquacity  of  the 
blind  child  is  often  considered  a  mark  of  extraordinary 
intellect;  they  are  allowe<l  to  interrupt  their  elders  without 
reproof.  I  recall  an  instance  of  a  father,  who  was  explain¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  whom  his 
son  would  obey,  and  during  the  conversation  the  boy  con¬ 
stantly  interrupted,  without  the  father  realising  that  even 
his  authority  was  not  respecte<l.  When  the  boy  went  home 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  for  a  vv’eek-end  visit,  it  was  a 
revelation  to  his  family  that  he  could  behave  like  other 
children.  Methods  of  correction  will  readily  occur  to  any 
teacher,  as  the  fault  results  from  the  want  of  discipline  at 
home,  and  that  tendency  to  self-conceit  which  is  fostered  in 
children  by  over-praise. 

Incorrect  and  indistinct  pronunciation,  and  faulty  voice 
production,  are  common  failings  in  all  schools,  blind  and 
sighted.  I  recently  read  an  article  in  the  London  “  Times,” 
criticising  severely  the  vocalists  of  the  present  day,  which 
stated  that  unless  the  words  were  printed  one  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  singing  in  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
In  trying  to  improve  the  vocalization  of  our  pupils,  we  meet 
with  a  difficulty  not  experience<l  in  teaching  singing  or 
elocution  to  the  sighted,  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  see 
the  facial  expression  of  the  teacher,  or  their  failure  to 
reproduce  the  same.  For  clear,  distinct  utterance,  the  teeth 
must  be  separated  and  the  lower  jaw  flexible.  As  in 
walking,  when  description  fails  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  the  pupil  must  examine  the  facial  movements  of  a 
good  speaker.  In  our  reading-classes  we  should  place  more 
stress  on  clear  enunciation  than  on  rapid  reading. 

Eating. — The  instances  in  which  children  have  been 
taught  to  manage  properly  at  the  table  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  u.sual  course  is  along  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  to  allow  fingers  and  afterwai'ds  a  spoon.  I  know  one 
child  who  was  brought  up  on  a  bottle  until  he  was  six  years 
old.  This  matter  will  be  referred  to  later. 
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Mannerisms. — The  haitlest  faults  to  cure  are  those 
mannerisms  which  are  peculiar  to  some  blind  children.  They 
aiise  fr»)iu  their  inability  to  see  how  others  conduct  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  failure  of  friends  to  correct  their  awkward, 
disagreeable  habits.  I  refer  to  the  swaying  of  the  body, 
rolling  the  head,  capering  about,  making  facial  contortions, 
bad  positions  in  sitting  and  standing,  putting  the  fingei-s 
in  the  eye,  or  shaking  an  object  in  front  of  the  eye  where 
there  is  a  little  sight.  The  semi-blind  often  hold  their 
heads  awkwardlv  in  order  that  the  light  may  strike  that 
part  of  the  eyeball  which  is  not  defective.  If  these  manner¬ 
isms  are  not  cured  in  childhood  and  youth,  they  will  creep 
out  even  in  mature  life.  Again,  parents  are  mislefl,  and 
think  that  many  of  these  actions  are  symptons  of  great 
activity,  and  will  say  with  pride,  “  He  is  never  still.”  It  is 
indeed  an  indication  of  the  desire  of  the  young  for  activity, 
but  it  is  misdirected  enei*gy,  which  should  be  turned  into 
other  channels  by  providing  physical  exercises,  games,  and 
sports. 

Those  teachers  who  receive  children  from  Kindergarten 
Schools  testify  to  the  great  difference  between  them  and 
those  children  who  have  liveil  at  home,  and  point  out  the 
advantages  of  a  well-organised  Residential  School.  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  the  home  to  get  that  constant  super¬ 
vision  and  correction  which  blind  children  need,  as  among 
the  poor  the  child  is  necessarily  left  much  to  itself,  and 
among  the  well-to-do,  it  is  too  much  waited  upon  and  in¬ 
dulged.  Bad  habits  and  awkward  mannerisms  excite  pity, 
amusement,  or  repugnance,  and  increase  the  handicap 
which  blindness  already  imposea  Anything  we  can  do  to 
save  our  pupils  from  encountering  these  obstacles  will  l)e 
time  well  spent.  If  repeated  correction  proves  unavailing, 
restrictive  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  and  a  resonrcefid 
teacher  will  devise  ways  and  means.  One  Superintendent 
finds  the  children  who  enter  his  School  singularly  free  fi-om 
these  bad  habits,  and  cautions  against  continually  nagging 
them  for  faidts.  He  also  suggests  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in 
strengthening  the  nerve  power  by  medical  treatment, 
proper  fee«ling,  and  physical  exercises. 
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Ill  order  to  save  bringing  discredit  on  the  blind  as  a 
class,  those  wlio  are  addicted  to  mannerisms  ought  not  to 
be  taken  to  public  places  until  they  are  cured  of  their 
awkwardness ;  and  this  deprivation  will  furnish  a  powerful 
incentive  to  improvement.  In  dealing  with  senior  pupils 
your  corrections  must  be  tactful  :  you  can  appeal  to  their 
pride,  and  show  the  benefit  they  will  derive  from  being 
able  to  move  with  freedom,  and  carry  themselves  so 
naturally  that  people  will  forget  their  blindness. 

An  important  factor  in  overcoming  the  helplessness  and 
awkwardness  of  blind  children  is  the  co-operation  of 
parents.  Without  it  a  child  relapses  into  his  old  ways 
during  the  holidays,  and  the  work  has  to  be  begun  anew 
each  term.  If  the  [jarent  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  self¬ 
helpfulness,  the  child  returns  with  a  feeling  that  his 
teachei’S  are  unreasonable  in  their  requirements,  and 
slackens  his  efforts.  The  parents  should  be  urged  to  visit 
the  school,  and  every  opjxjrtunity  taken  of  showing  them 
how  self-helpful  the  blind  can  become. 

A  useful  leaflet  on  the  “Care  and  Training  of  Young 
Blind  Children  ”  has  been  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Union 
of  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Bent  Methods  of  overcomiiuj  the  residts  of  defec¬ 
tive  home  truhiimj. 

(a)  With  Children. 

(b)  With  Senior  Piqnls. 

Although  this  subject  has  been  partly  dealt  with  in  the 
previous  paragraph.s,  there  are  some  re[)lies  I  wish  to  <piote, 
especialh’^  the  first  four,  which  are  from  blinfl  teachers. 

“The  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  should  be  exeicised 
b}'  teachers,  whose  heart  must  be  in  their  work  if  success  is 
to  l)e  obtained.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  partially 
blind  teachers  could  do  much  to  remedy  many  evils,  and 
suggest  that  these  teachers,  when  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications,  should  be  employetl  in  teaching  the  blind, 
as  they  can  help  in  many  ways  which  might  be  resented  by 
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the  pupils  when  coiiiiiig  fi-oin  one  not  labouring  under  tlio 
same  diffieiillies  as  tliemselves.” 

“  This  question  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  query — are 
Day  Schools  good  for  the  Blind  'i  I  say  they  are  not,  and 
that  all  blind  children  should  be  sent  away  from  home.  I 
know  it  will  l)e  urged  that  they  soon  lose  all  they  have 
learned  when  they  leave  school.  I  can  only  say  with  the 
Irishman,  that  if  none  sticks  some  does.  Let  children  learn 
at  School  as  much  as  po.s.sible,  although  the}’  may  not  use 
it  at  home  ;  it  is  in  the  background,  and  can  always  be 
bmught  up  to  the  mark  when  needed,  ami  places  them  on 
e<pial  terms  with  many  of  the  sighted  around  them.  In  the 
case  of  adults  it  is  hard  to  suggest  means  of  improvement, 
but  if  a  number  of  blind  persons  are  brought  together  much 
may  be  done.” 

“  Let  the  piquls  compare  themselves  with  sighted 
children,  and  find  out  to  what  extent  the  difference  is  or  is 
not  nece.s.sary.  If  they  can  be  made  to  realise  that  fault¬ 
finding  is  a  demonstration  of  real  care  for  them,  a  great 
point  is  gained.” 

“  The  teachers  should  thoroughly  appreciate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  each  child  in  planning  means  of  correction.  One  has 
to  be  careful  not  to  make  the  child  do  too  much  at  first,  or 
nervousness  occurs,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased.” 

“  Mere  awkwardness  in  our  pupils  is  corrected  to  some 
extent  by  our  Kindergarten  and  physical  culture  exercises. 
But  the  task  of  securing  in  blind  students  the  ease  and 
grace  of  bearing,  so  essential  to  their  success  in  after  life,  is 
a  difficult  one  ;  one  calling  for  the  utmost  tact,  intelligence, 
kindnes.s,  and  patience  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  such  students  in  any  and  every  part  of 
their  school  coui-se.  Parents  of  bliml  children  should  them¬ 
selves  be  taught  the  needs,  possibilities,  and  means  of  good 
home  training.  The  children  should  be  taught  and  encour¬ 
aged,  l)oth  at  home  and  at  school,  to  take  part  in  the  games 
of  their  seeing  companioii.s,  and  to  play  with  seeing 
children.” 
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“  Make  the  teac-yiers’  salaries  adequate,  and  secure  those 
capable  of  supplyin*^  a  mother’s  place  ;  incompetent  house 
mothers  can  never  till  such  a  place.  Do  not  be  satistiefl 
until  you  have  secured  the  best  officers.  Write  to  the 
parents,  not  once,  but  many  tiine.s,  an  1  especially  just  before 
vacations,  informing  them  what  you  are  trying  to  do  for 
the  children,  and  suggest  certain  ways  in  which  they  (!an 
help.” 

“  By  individual  work,  rouse  in  the  pupils  a  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves,  and  by  constant  reminder 
and  precept  help  them  to  correct  the  mannerisms  and 
awkward  habits  of  which  they  may  remain  unaware  unless 
their  attention  is  callefi  to  them.  The  cottage  life  lends 
g<xxl  opportunity  for  such  individual  woi-k.  Once  get  them 
interested  in  their  school  life,  and  the  desire  to  share  it  as 
fully  and  normally  as  possible,  will  follow.” 

J^.  Hotc  to  necure 

(a)  Cleanlinefts  in  person  and  dress. 

(b)  Neatness  and  sxdtahility  in  clothing. 

(c)  Training  in  table  manners  and  the  use  of  knife, 

fork,  serviette,  etc. 

Cleanliness  in  Person  and  Dress.  —  In  listening 
to  the  outlines  of  a  successfid  coui’se  on  “  Domestic 
Economy  and  Home  Training,”  I  was  much  .struck  by 
the  statement  that  the  first  lessons  in  dusting  were 
preceded  by  a  talk  on  microbes  and  their  fondness  for 
lurking  in  corners  where  dust  had  accumulated.  If  we 
adopt  the  same  course,  and  precede  the  talks  on  cleanliness 
by  lessons  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  there  will  be  more 
chance  of  our  suggestions  being  followed,  as  the  jnipils  will 
learn  that  a  careful  observance  of  cleanliness  is  essential  to 
go<xi  health.  They  should  also  l)e  made  to  understand  the 
effect  prcxluced  by  slov'enly  dress  on  thcjse  with  whom  they 
ass<xnate.  To  secure  cleanliness  in  pei'son  and  dress  rules 
must  lx;  formulated,  and  their  obs<'rvance  securwl  by  a  strict 
but  kindly  sujx;rvi8ion.  An  eminent  wlucationalist  has  said 
if  children  do  not  learn  concentration  before  the  age  of 
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thirteen  they  <lo  not  acquire  it  afterwards.  This  statement 
applies  with  eipial  foi-ce  to  cleanliness  and  neatness ;  go(xl 
habits  must  Imj  formed  early,  or  there  will  V)e  a  hard  battle 
l)efore  the  previous  bad  habits  are  supplanted. 

One  Matron  emphasised  a  vital  point  when  she  said, 
“  Time  and  meann  should  be  provided."  In  drawing  up  the 
time-table  a  fixed  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  care  of 
teeth,  nails,  hair,  clothes,  etc.  The  pupils  must  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  linen  soils  and  dust  settles  on  clothes, 
making  frequent  changing  and  briLshing'  necessary,  and  as 
Managers  we  had  belter  pay  a  little  more  for  the  laundry 
bill  ratlier  than  tolerate  slovenly  habit.s.  With  young 
children  an  inspection  l)efore  breakfast  is  desirable,  with  a 
word  of  praise  for  ‘•shining  morning  face”  and  well  brushed 
hair.  In  the  class-room  the  teacher  should  not  tolerate 
dirty  hands  and  face ;  if  a  Ijoy  is  sent  a  few  times  to 
perform  his  ablutions,  he  will  probably  be  more  careful  in 
the  future.  You  will  create  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a 
respect  for  his  clothes,  if  you  arrange  a  time  when  he  can 
put  on  old  clothes  oi’  an  overall,  and  play  in  the  dirt  regard- 
le.ss  of  consequences ;  without  some  such  provision  you  may 
secure  tidiness  at  the  expense  of  all  childish  fun.  With 
older  [xipils  the  inspection  and  advice  should  be  tactful,  and 
constant  appeals  made  to  their  self-respect  and  pride. 
Success  will  depend  upon  the  alertness  of  your  staff,  and 
the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  that  you  expect  them 
to  maintain  a  certain  standard. 

Neatness  and  Suitability  of  Dres.s.  —  In  these 
mattei-s,  as  in  many  others,  the  limitations  of  the  blind 
should  be  recognised,  and  met  by  careful  explanations  and 
practical  demonstrations  ;  they  should  be  led  to  feel  it  is 
advisable  for  them  to  make  the  eyes  of  their  friends  serve 
instead  of  their  own.  We  have  only  to  notice  the  over¬ 
trimmed  dresses,  ultra  fashionable  hats,  dirty  white  gloves, 
and  high-heele<l  shoes  one  sees  on  a  half-holiday  or  Sunda}-, 
to  realise  that  want  of  neatness  and  suitability  in  dress  is 
a  not  infrequent  failing  of  the  community  at  large. 
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The  following  quotation  is  from  an  address  by  Miss 
Blanche  Streather,  of  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  Sal¬ 
ford,  to  the  Yorkshire  Association  of  Teachers  of  Domestic 
Science  ; — 

“  Can  we  make  the  wage  earner  understand  that 
plainness  and  general  neatness  spell  success,  that  a  dirty 
lace  liat  is  not  suitable  for  business  hours,  that  the  flimsy 
blouse  is  out  of  place  in  the  workroom  ?  The  hat  and 
blouse  may  hav'e  been  veiy  tempting  when  new,  but  the 
buyer  lacked  the  power  of  realising  what  their  appearance 
would  be  after  their  newness  liad  gone.  The  clevei-  buyer 
considers  carefully  when  the  garment  has  to  be  worn 
through  all  its  stages.  Can  we  help  t<j  make  women  realise 
that  neatness  is,  if  anything,  more  important  at  breakfast 
than  at  tea  ?  We  shall  be  on  the  safe  side  if  we  advocate 
quiet  dressing,  discourage  all  intense  colours,  and  suggest 
that  one  colour  should  be  used  throughout  one  costume. 
Ami  here  I  would  advise  the  woman  who  is  anxious  to  be 
well  dresaed  to  take  one  colour  as  her  own,  and  in  the  main 
buy  nothing  else.  She  may  thus  have  all  her  acce.ssories  to 
match  at  a  moderate  outlay,  and  be  sure  of  a  satisfactory 
result.” 

This  advice  seems  specially  suitable  for  our  blind  girls, 
as  their  blindne.ss  already  makes  them  exceptional,  and  to 
have  clothes  in  the  extreme  of  any  fashion  attracts  more 
attention.  Both  for  utility  and  becomingness,  bright 
colours  should  be  avoided,  and  as  a  rule  hats  with  brims 
reialer  blindness  less  conspicuous.  Lessons  on  pleasing 
combinations  of  colours  can  be  given  in  the  Kimlergarten, 
and  continue<l  in  the  sewing  class,  where  durability  and 
suitability  of  material  can  also  be  discussed. 

The  previous  remarks  may  seem  to  imply  that  “how  to 
dress”  is  only  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  female  sex,  but 
onr  male  pupils  should  l)e  advised  that  conspicuous  checks 
and  stripes,  and  bright  coloured  ties,  detract  from  a  gentle- 
maidy  appearance.  I  was  glad  to  find  one  of  my  blind 
correspmidents  advocating  the  wearing  of  dark  glasses.  If 
the  blindness  causes  any  disfigurement,  consideration  for 
others  shoidd  lead  to  ready  acquiescence  in  such  a  regula¬ 
tion. 
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Table  Manners. — Judging  from  the  replies,  there  is  no 
part  of  so<nal  training  tliat  is  more  neglected  in  our  Schools 
for  the  Blind  than  table  manners.  All  the  blind  persons 
who  answered  the  questions  emphasised  the  importance  of 
such  training.  I  quote  a  letter  received  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic ; 

“1  feel  that  our  blind  fellows  are  unquestionably  deficient 
in  the  matter  of  social  etiquette  and  decorum  from  several 
|X)ints,  particularly  table  manners.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  there  is  but  one  thing  on  wdiich  a  blind  man  should 
call  for  quarter  so  far  as  table  etiqjiette  is  concernerl,  and 
that  is  the  removal  of  bones  from  a  plate  of  fish.  I  blame 
such  of  our  schools  as  do  not  insist  upon  the  practice  and 
accomplishment  of  these  matters  on  the  part  of  their 
students.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  step  by  step,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  easiest  things  through  the  limit  of  each  one’s 
ability,  reducing  the  meth(xi  by  systematic  practice.” 

Another  said  :  “  The  table  should  be  nicely  laid,  and  the 
children  taught  to  use  knife,  fork,  serviette,  and  so  forth. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  sighted  people  learn  by 
watcbing  other  people  at  the  table,  but  each  blind  child  is  a 
law  unto  him.self,  until  actually  shown  how  to  do  a  thing.” 

Then  follows  very  clear  directions  for  overcoming  many 
of  the  difficulties,  which  I  will  not  quote  as  it  might  bore 
you.  Any  teacher  who  is  anxious  to  help  her  blind  pupils 
can  probably  obtain  hints  from  blind  people  who  are  models 
in  this  particular. 

Each  of  our  dining-i'ooms  is  furnished  with  tables,  set 
with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  well-regulated  home,  and 
each  one  presided  over  by  a  Matron  or  Teacher.  Plenty  of 
time  should  be  allowed  for  meals,  talk  of  “  shop  ”  and 
unkind  gossip  shoidd  be  banished,  and  the  meal-time  made 
pleasant  by  cheerful  conversation.  One  teacher  thus 
expresses  her  sense  of  t  he  feelings  that  must  be  aroused 
before  one  would  undertake  the  correction  of  the  most 
awkward  ceases  : 

“Training  in  table  manners  ami  the  use  of  knife,  fork, 
serviette,  etc.,  mmt  be  done  by  persons  who  are  really 
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shocked  and  distressed  by  had  manners.  It  seems  rather 
hard  on  the  teacliers,  but  I  do  believe  this  very  important 
work  should  be  done  b}'  them,  and  left  as  little  as  possible 
to  supervisors  who  look  after  the  children  out  of  class.  The 
latter  grow  in  a  measure  insensible  to  many  bad  habits  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  but  the  teacliei-s  as  a  rule  do  not* 
The  plan  of  not  allowing  very  bad-mannered  children  to  sit 
at  table  with  the  rest,  until  they  learn  the  proprieties,  is  an 
excellent  one.” 

At  the  Royal  Normal  College  we  often  ariange  for  the 
most  helpless  to  come  to  dinner  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier, 
as  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  them  alone,  and  older  ones  who 
have  had  no  teaching  are  often  sensitive  if  corrected  before 
their  companions.  The  movements  required  to  cut  meat, 
manage  vegetables,  etc ,  must  be  analysed,  the  method  of 
instruction  systematized,  and  the  same  instructions  given 
by  all  tbe  members  of  tbe  staff. 

Some<jne  may  say,  “  The  pupils  will  not  have  all  these 
table  appointments  at  home,  why  use  them  in  our  Institu¬ 
tions  ?  ”  But  man}'  of  them  will  be  placed  in  positions 
where  such  knowledge  is  necessary,  and  all  should  have  the 
chance  to  acquire  it.  I  would  even  plead  for  it  with  sighted 
children  who  are  gathered  in  Institutions.  I  well  remember 
the  impression  made  upon  me  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  saw 
a  tea-table  set  for  sighted  boys  without  table-cloth,  knife,  or 
plate — just  three  chunks  of  bread-and-butter  (you  could  not 
call  them  slices),  and  a  mug  of  tea  for  each.  The  refining 
influence  of  a  well-set  table  would  have  told  on  the 
character  of  those  boy.s,  and  sent  them  into  the  world  with 
a  self-respect  that  would  have  made  them  better  citizens. 

5.  Beat  Methods  of  Training  in  the  Etiquette  of 
Social  Life. 

(a)  In  Company. 

(b)  In  the  Street. 

(c)  In  Church. 

In  Company. — When  our  pupils  go  out  into  the  world, 
the  importance  of  good  manners  and  an  easy,  natural 
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address  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  necessary  they 
should  note  the  requirements  of  social  life  in  the  family,  in 
company,  and  in  the  street.  These  things  can  be  taught  by 
informal  talks,  but  we  often  ignore  the  necessity,  and  uidess 
a  special  time  is  arranged  for  such  lessons,  they  are  crowded 
out.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  actions,  which  seem  to  us 
natural  because  we  have  seen  thetn  performed  from  the  firet 
day  we  toddled  into  a  room  full  of  people,  may  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  a  blind  person.  It  requires  some  study  to 
decide  how  certain  actions  can  be  described  and  taught  in 
the  best  manner.  Mr.  Squeers’  method  of  teaching  the 
spelling  of  “winder”  has  its  advantages  in  all  departments 
of  instruction,  and  should  not  l)e  omitted  in  teaching  the 
etiquette  of  social  life.  Make-believe  is  a  delight  to  little 
children,  and  a  game  in  which  they  personate  in  turns,  the 
host,  hostess,  or  guests,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  good 
mannei-s.  It  is  related  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that,  when  he 
became  President,  the  courtesy  and  politeness  with  which 
he  received  all  who  called  upon  him,  created  surprise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  the  surroundings  of  his  youth  and 
early  manheo<I.  No  doubt  it  was  largely  due  to  his  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  master  of  a  back- 
woods  school  which  he  attended  was  a  real  gentleman,  and 
did  not  consider  it  time  wasted  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
short  term  of  instruction  to  lessons  in  etiquette. 

With  the  older  pupils,  rules  and  formal  practice  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  stiffness,  self-consciousness,  and  artifici¬ 
ality.  Let  the  parties  be  real  parties  given  by  the  staff,  or 
one  set  of  pupils  to  another,  with  plenty  of  jollity  as  well  as 
good  manners.  Many  correspondents  suggest  social  gather¬ 
ings,  to  which  sighted  people  not  connected  with  the  Insti¬ 
tution  are  invite<l  ;  or  taking  the  pupils  in  small  numbers  to 
one’s  friends  to  join  in  whist,  chess,  music,  readings,  or 
sport.  A  few  advocate  e<lucation  with  the  sighted,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  social  training  will  be  given  at 
home  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  home  influence  is  the  worst 
the  child  could  have.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  haider  to 
convince  the  parents  of  the  child’s  ability  to  manage  for 
himself  or  herself  than  to  train  the  child. 
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It  was  suggested  a  good  book  on  Social  Tiaiiiing  should 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  but  such  a  book  is  not 
easy  to  find.  I  looked  over  many  publishers’  catalogues, 
and  examined  many  books;  those  on  etiquette  are  numerous, 
but  they  do  not  deal  with  practical  every-day  life.  There  is 
one  book,  entitled,  *“The  Little  Book  on  Health  and 
Courtesy  for  Boys  and  Girls,”  by  P.  A.  Barnett,  one  of 
H.M.I.,  published  by  Longman,  Green  &  Co.,  that  contains 
many  excellent  suggestions.  Many  useful  hints  may  be 
obtained  from  our  old  friend  “  Don’t.” 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  quote  the  words  of  two  of  mj'  blind 
correspondents  on  this  point.  “  If  rules  are  learnt  to  enable 
a  pupil  to  do  this  or  that  under  certain  sjxjcified  conditions, 
the  chances  are  wholly  favourable  to  his  performing  the  re¬ 
quired  movements  in  a  mechanical  and  rigid  way.  Under 
these  conditions  he  is  much  too  likel}^  to  think  about  this 
or  that  detail  when  in  company,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
best  to  make  casual  suggestions  to  pupils,  when  circum¬ 
stances  arise  to  call  them  forth,  for  the  more  informal  the 
suggestion,  the  greater  chance  of  naturalness  resulting. 
What  I  think  is  most  needed,  especially  in  large  Institutions, 
is  more  informal  intercourse  between  the  blind  and  the  see¬ 
ing.  Looking  back  on  my  own  experience,  it  is  impressed 
upon  me  that  pupils  in  Institutions  (and  the  danger  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Institution),  live  too 
exclusively  in  the  world  of  the  blind.  Very  likely  their  out¬ 
look  intellectually  is  wider  than  the  average  seeing  man. 
They  may  have  first-class  instruction,  and  become  acquain¬ 
ted  with  current  events  by  hearing  the  daily  papere,  never¬ 
theless  the  life  outkxjk  is  limited,  and  there  is  no  real 
approach  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  seeing.  I  feel,  while 
acknowledging  the  excellence  of  teaching  methods  now  in 
use,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  a  practical  direction  to 
develop  the  personality  of  the  individual  student.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  mannerisms,  but  of  the  development  of  initiative, 
the  kind  of  thing  which  will  enable  the  blind  to  .say  ‘  boo  to 
a  goose,’  with  the  full  assurance  that  the  goo.se  will  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  in  my 

*Thi$  book  has  since  been  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 
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reference  to  larj^e  Institntiuiis,  I  «lo  not  wish  to  nndervalne 
tlie  excellent  work  done,  or  take  up  the  question  in  a  critical 
spirit.” 

Another  advocates  a  special  Coininittee  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  inattei’s  treated  in  this  paper.  “This  Com¬ 
mittee  shoidd  comprise  a  number  of  blind  pei’sons  of  either 
sex,  drawn  from  the  poorer  as  well  as  the  well-to-do  class. 
All  these  should  be  former  pupils  of  some  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  most  of  them  should  be  former  pupils  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  Institution  for  which  the  Committee  is  appointed. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  pay  travelling  expenses  to  enable 
them  to  attend  Committee  Meetings,  but  if  this  is  nece.s8ary 
the  cost  would  lie  a  small  item,  and  the  experience  of  past 
pupils,  both  dui-ing  and  after  .school  days,  would  be  the 
most  expert  advice  which  such  a  Committee  could  have. 
Their  prevseuce  would  be  specially  valuable  in  details,  for  it 
is  often  the  ca.se,  that  a  point  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
seeing,  is  difficult  to  the  blind,  is  no  difficulty  at 
all,  whereas  something  else  which  the  seeing  pass  over 
without  a  thought,  is  just  a  (X)int  requiring  attention.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  most  Institutions  there  are  generally 
many  seeing  friends  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  life 
in-side  the  school,  and  some  of  these  might  well  be  added  to 
the  Social  Training  Committee,  as  they  would  stand,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  neutral  position  between  the  Governing 
Authority,  the  Staff,  and  the  pupils.  The  Governing 
Authority  should  be  represented  on  this  Committee,  and 
their  assent  should  be  gained  to  any  revision  in  the  school 
time-table.” 

In  thk  Street. — The  following  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  street  : — 

“  01)servation  lessons  or  walks  in  town  and  country  in 
twos  and  three.s,  with  teacher  or  some  person  selected  by 
those  in  authority,  who  will  describe  the  various  forms  of 
salutation,  rules  for  pedestrians,  avoidance  of  obstacles. 
This  latter  should  be  led  up  to  by  ear-training  and  a 
development  of  the  sixth  sense  in  school  and  recreation 
ground.  Pupils  should  learn  to  be  courteous  to  other 
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pedestrians,  and  kindly  accept  offers  in  crossing  streets  and 
so  forth.” 

Tliey  should  be  cautioned  about  making  themselves  con¬ 
spicuous  by  loud  talking  and  indiscriminate  criticisms  in 
railway  cari  iages  or  other  public  places. 

The  following  are  from  my  blind  correspondents  : — 

“  One  of  the  most  needed  things  in  the  street  is  for  a 
blind  man  to  apologise  at  once  if  he  collides  with  anyone. 
The  blind  man  must  stop  and  crush  that  phrase,  ‘Oh,  well, 
he’s  blind,  he  couldn’t  help  it.’  His  sighted  friends  cannot 
do  this  for  him,  he  must  do  it  for  himself ;  and  I  think  if  he 
is  made  to  realise  this,  then  he  will  come  to  see  why 
eticpiette  is  so  important.” 

“  In  walking  with  a  blind  friend,  yon  should  indicate  the 
steps  or  kerb  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  arm  just  before 
1‘eaching  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  In  entering  a  train, 
’bus,  or  any  narrow  space,  the  blind  person  should  keep 
behind.  Many  sighted  people,  in  their  desire  t<)  see  their 
friend  safe,  put  him  in  front,  which  is  very  awkward  for  the 
blind  person.  In  entering  a  train,  if  he  is  put  in  front,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  open  door  is 
immediately  before  him,  whether  he  is  near  enough  to  mount 
the  step,  just  how  high  that  step  is  above  the  platform,  etc. ; 
and  often  just  an  inch  or  two  will  make  all  the  difference 
between  his  entering  gracefully  or  awkwardly.  Theji  having 
got  into  the  compartment,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover 
just  whei’e  the  vacant  seat  occurs.  .\11  these  awkward¬ 
nesses  might  be  avoided  by  his  sighted  friend  taking  the 
lead.” 

If  you  take  the  arm  of  a  blind  person  show  him  how 
to  hold  it  to  give  a  firm  support,  as  the  tendency  is  to  let 
the  arm  hang  by  the  side.  If  the  door  of  a  railway  carriage 
is  closed  place  his  hand  unobtrusively^  on  the  handle  of  the 
door,  instead  of  opening  it  yourself. 

Friends  in  their  desire  to  be  of  assistance  sometimes 
make  locomotion  very  difficult  for  the  blind.  I  remember 
an  ohl  lady  who  used  to  seize  my  husband’s  arm  the  moment 
he  entered  the  room,  lead  him  as  though  he  were  walking 
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on  tlie  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  hold  him  with  both  lianda 
until  slie  had  f^ently  deposited  him  in  an  arm-chair ;  she  did 
not  realise  how  uncomfoitable  it  was  for  him,  ami  how 
ludicrous  they  l)oth  appeared. 

Training  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  nearness  of 
obstacles  or  their  character  is  strongly  advocate<l,  and 
valuable  suggestions  are  given  by  Mi*.  Holmes,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  “  Massachusetts  Association  for  As.si.sting  the 
Adult  Bliiul  ”  : 

“  What  I  have  acquired  myself  has  been  largely  stumbled 
upon,  and  what  I  have  observed  in  the  more  competent  of 
my  personal  blind  fiieiids  has  never  been  reduced  by  them 
or  me  to  a  scientific  basis.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
pei  fe<.-tly  possible  that  it  should  be  so  reduce*!  by  one  giving 
careful  attention  to  the  matter,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
in  the  position  to  draw  upon  a  large  fund  of  facts  from  a 
large  variety  of  causes.  What  I  should  like  to  see  would 
be  a  carefully  planned  course  of  instruction  in  our  schools, 
in  the  methods  which  some  of  our  most  successful  (I  use  the 
term  here  as  applied  to  this  particular  feature  and  not 
necessarily  to  business  or  professional  attainments)  men  and 
w’omen  have  worked  out,  and  adopted  for  themselves  in  their 
own  lives  and  intercourse  with  others.  If  reduced  to  a 
systematic  and,  1  might  say  lefining  basis  by  careful  study, 
I  see  no  reason  why  certain  principles  could  not  be  deduced 
wdiich  could  be  inculcate*!,  and  then  followed  up  with  a 
large  variety  of  practical  experiments  aiul  demonstrations, 
an*l  the  wliole  thing  watched  and  tutored  up  to  the  point 
of  bringing  the  pupils  t*>  a  umch  higher  state  of  develop¬ 
ment,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  wmuld,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  *jf  a  humlred,  reach  unaided.  For  example, 
every  child  is  familiar  with  the  experiment  of  putting  his 
hea*l  into  an  empty  cask  and  slmuting.  The  resulting 
reverberation  is  most  astounding.  From  this  experiment  to 
the  detection  of  the  presence  of  a  tree,  *)r  even  the  edge  of 
a  door,  is  a  very  long  jump,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
degree,  and,  if  taken  in  slow  stages,  any  pei-son  of  at  all 
normal  capacity  outside  the  matter  of  vision  can  reach  the 
latter  point.  In  the  first  instance,  the  head  is  entirely 
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surrounded  by  solid  matter  at  sliort  range  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  object  is  oidy  on  one  side,  and  may  be  at  a  much  greater 
<listance — but  I  repeat  it  is  only  a  matter  of  degree.  Work¬ 
ing  along  this  line,  the  young,  receptive,  impressionable 
mind  can,  I  am  sure,  be  readily  brouglit  to  the  desiied  point 
of  detecting  the  piesence  of  objects  of  any  material  size, 
anywhere  near  the  level  of  the  head.  How  to  discover  the 
presence  of  low  objects  is  a  much  more  difficult  task,  but  1 
believe  that  in  many  cases  it  can  be  managed.  I  even  know 
fellows,  totally  blind,  who  aver  in  all  good  faith  that  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps  on  the  brick  si<le-walk  when 
passing  a  mud-puddle  in  the  street  is  perceptibly  different  to 
their  own  ears  than  when  passing  a  dry  patch  of  eai’th.  I 
don’t  think  I  have  ever  reached  this  point  of  development 
myself,  but  I  know  that  those  from  whom  I  have  received 
this  statement  are  themselves  sincere  in  their  conviction 
that  they  receive  such  an  impression,  and  if  the  matter  can 
be  cultivate<l  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  brought  up 
to  so  high  a  stage  of  development,  surely  much  can  be  done 
by  careful  instruction  for  those  who  have  not  so  carefully 
trained  their  own  instinct.  The  greatest  trouble  to  a  blind 
man  in  getting  about  alone,  especially  in  our  cities,  is  the 
tremendous  noise  of  the  passing  traffic.  Early  experiments 
should  be  tried  away  from  all  such  di.stractions.  and  by 
degrees  the  student  should  be  led  into  greater  and  greater 
confusion,  in  order  that  he  may  become  actnistomed  to 
e.xercising  the  newly  davelopeil  sensibilities  under  conditions 
of  real  life.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  another  feature 
regarding  which  T  feel  that  we  are  oftet>  too  heedless.  I 
once  heard  of  a  blind  fellow  who  crossed  a  large  open  field, 
in  which  there  were  absolutely  no  landmarks,  by  means  of 
a  careful  observance  of  the  wind.  By  keeping  it  blowing 
against  his  face  from  exactly  the  same  direction  he  was  able 
to  steer  his  course  through  tlie  field,  across  which  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  wandered  at  random  if  the  day  had  been 
absolutely  still.  This  particular  feat  was  done  on  a  wager, 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  observers  who  bet  against  the 
accomplishment  were  much  non-plussed.  I  don’t  know  to 
what  extent  this  might  be  worked  out  as  a  practical  help, 
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but  there  is  eertainly  sonietliiiig  in  it  worth  consideration 
by  anyone  who  was  making  a  systematic  study  of  the  whole 
subject.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  ability  of  the 
blind  to  locate  objects  and  successfully  navigate  amongst 
them  is  a  combination  of  hearing  and  feeling,  with  a  large 
predominance  of  the  former  element,  but  by  no  means  so 
insignificant  a  proportion  of  the  latter  that  it  can  be 
disregarded.  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  analyse,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  cultivate,  the  ability  to  use  what  we  sometimes 
term  facial  perception.  In  this  connection  I  have,  for 
instance,  sometimes  been  conscious  when  standing  perfectly 
still  and  no  noise  about  me,  of  the  nearness  of  an  object 
which  I  believe  I  felt ;  I  have  often  verified  this  impression 
by  making  a  noise  artificially  and  watching  the  reverbera¬ 
tion.  I  am  inclined  to  think  from  my  personal  experience, 
although  1  may  be  wrong — and  I  believe  others  would  give 
a  contrary  opinion — that  the  greater  .scope  of  usefulness  of 
facial  perception  lies  in  close  woik,  and  often  indoor  work. 
The  determination  of  the  position  of  furniture  in  the  room, 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  room,  its  fulness  or  emptiness  of 
furniture  or  people,  etc.,  are  elements  in  which  I  believe 
facial  perception  to  be  of  greater  relative  advantage  than 
hearing  or  reverberation.” 

In  Church. — I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  impress  upon  our  pupils  the  importance 
of  regular  attendance  at  Chuix;h  or  Chapel,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  reverent  spirit.  One  who  had  always  attended  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  familiar  with  its  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  but  when  a  blind  person  is  taken  to  a  Service,  other 
than  the  one  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  it  wonld  save  much 
embarrassment  if  the  order  were  explained  to  him  before¬ 
hand.  The  importance  of  quiet  entry,  good  position,  and  if 
Braille  is  used  as  little  display  as  possible,  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Attention  can  be  secured  by  making  the  children 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  parts  of  the  service  in.  which 
the  congregation  join.  The  Royal  Normal  College  is  non¬ 
sectarian,  the  pupils  attend  seven  different  Churches,  and  in 
all  but  one  Braille  copies  of  the  hymns  are  provided  by  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation  and  placed  in  the  pews.  It  is 
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related  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  when  a  hoy,  his  father  would 
make  him  repeat  as  much  as  he  could  rememher  of  the 
sermon,  and  when  Prime  Minister,  lie  ascribed  his  unicjue 
faculty  of  replying  to  a  succession  of  arguments  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  to  the  habit  of  accuracy  and  attention  so 
acquired.  If  we  began  with  the  little  children  by  asking  for 
a  repetition  of  the  number  of  the  chapter  and  the  verse  of 
the  text,  and  showed  them  that  we  were  interested  by  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  sermon,  we  might  be  able  to  foster 
such  a  baVnt.  In  this  connection  one  correspondent  added, 
parenthetically,  that  in  his  school-days  Sunday  was  a  dull 
day.  The  increase  in  Braille  literature  and  the  formation 
of  Lending  Libraries  now  enable  schools  to  provide  plenty 
of  embossed  books  for  Sunday  reading.  Bishop  Welldon 
advised  his  Harrow  boys  to  make  the  writing  of  home  letters 
a  part  of  their  Sunday  occupation.  A  pleasant  hour  can 
be  spent  in  hearty  singing  of  familiar  hymns.  At  the 
College  the  Christian  Endeavour  Societies  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  before  evening  praj'ers. 

6.  Cultivation  of  qualities  essential  hi  daily  inter¬ 
course  tcith  others ; — 
fa)  Courtesy. 

(b)  Kindness. 

(c)  Consideration  for  others. 

When  we  touch  on  courtesy,  kindness  and  consideration 
for  others  we  reach  the  liedrock  of  cliaracter,  and  for  calling 
forth  these  and  other  virtues  in  our  pupils  example  is  more 
pcjwerful  than  prece[)t.  The  usual  answer  was — exercise 
care  in  the  selection  of  your  staff.  I  quote  a  few  ; — 

“  The  very  highest  qualities  are  necessary,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  in  tutors  for  the  blind.” 

“  The  whole  question  is  one  of  securing  teachers  of  the 
highest  moral  character,  fine  of  fibre,  capable  of  influencing 
the  young  lives  around  them.” 

“  By  unswerving  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Staff  to  the 
head  and  to  each  other.” 

“  The  blind  in  very  many  cases  are  quick  to  imitate,  and 
seeing  that  bad  manners  and  bad  behaviour  are  more 
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quickly  imitated  tlian  what  is  really  good  and  refined,  I 
think  it  cannot  too  often  he  impressed  upon  teachers, 
especrially  those  who  are  young,  that  example  is  l)etter  than 
precept,  and  that  if  they  really  wish  to  see  good  results  they 
must  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  paying  more 
attention  perhaps  to  the  former  than  even  to  the  latter. 
They  should  themselves  at  all  times  be  punctual,  courteous 
and  well  spoken,  and  I  feel  certain  that  if  all  our  teachers 
will  give  attention  to  these  mfvtters  the  moral  standard  of 
the  school  will  rise  to  a  high  level,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  pupils  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  teachers.” 

IVe  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of  our  staff.  Our 
pupils  are  isolated  by  their  infirmity,  and  more  dependent 
than  others  on  those  around  them.  When  friendly  looks 
cannot  be  seen,  tactful  words  become  more  than  ever  a 
necessity  ;  we  depend  so  greatly  upon  people  saying  exactly 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment.  I  count  it  one  of  the 
blessings  af  the  Royal  Normal  College  that  for  twenty-five 
years  it  had  for  a  Matron,  Miss  Eliza  Proctor,  whose  loyalty 
to  duty,  loving  sympathy,  and  unselfishness  were  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  household. 

Want  of  consideration  for  othei’S  is  sometimes  very 
noticeable  in  blind  people,  but  it  is  easy  to  discover  the 
cause.  It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  all  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact  to  help  tliem,  and  unless  they  are  very  unselfish 
and  thoughtfnl,  the  habit  of  taking  help  for  grantetl  l^ecomes 
fixed.  In  many  cases  their  slight  attainments  are  so  much 
praised,  they  form  an  undue  estimate  of  their  own  import¬ 
ance  ;  we  often  find  the  same  trait  in  the  youngest  member 
of  a  family.  May  I  quote  from  the  answer  of  a  coterie  of 
blind  teachers  ? 

“  The  tendency  of  the  blind  is  towards  selfishness  ;  they 
too  often  take  as  their  rights  what  are  in  reality  special  acts 
of  consideration,  and  expect  far  too  much  from  sighted 
persons.  Therefore,  in  the  social  training  of  blind  children, 
special  stress  should  l)e  laid  on  reciprocal  consideration.” 

Consideration  for  others  can  be  taught  with  the  entrance 
of  each  new  pupil ;  his  cla.ssmates,  or  room-mates,  shoidd 
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feel  responsible  for  his  welfare  and  happiness  ;  also  by  giving 
the  older  ones  charge  of  the  younger,  or  enlisting  help  with 
one  whose  confidence  a  teacher  lias  failed  to  gain.  Some¬ 
times  the  care  of  a  pet  animal  will  call  forth  a  devotion 
which  can  be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  helpfulness  towards 
one’s  companions.  Be  sure  and  ask  them  to  do  for  you  any 
little  thing  they  can,  like  carrying  a  book,  bag,  umbrella, 
opening  the  dcx)r,  etc.  A  strong  point  should  be  made  of 
their  keeping  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  parents  or 
other  I'elatives  ;  also  of  writing  notes  of  thanks  for  any 
favours  be.stowed  by  friends,  or  returning  any  article  that 
has  been  lent. 

We  need  training  in  the  art  of  conduct  as  in  every  other 
art,  and  by  a  constant  repetition  of  kind  actions,  a  habit  is 
formed  that  becomes  second  nature.  All  our  schools,  sighted 
as  well  as  blind,  would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Educational  Code  of  Japan.  In  the  regulations  of  their 
Training  Colleges  great  stress  is  laid  upon  training  the 
teachers  in  all  moral  vdrtues.  The  time-tables  in  all  their 
schools,  except  the  Universities,  allot  two  hours  a  week  for 
teaching  the  principles  of  morality,  and  a  portion  of  the 
time  is  given  to  the  practice  of  etiquette.  The  lessons  in 
Japanese  language,  history,  geography,  etc.,  are  made  to 
furnish  material  for  a  solid  moral  foundation  in  the  nation. 
On  fete  days,  the  Imperial  Educational  Rescript  of  1890, 
which  contains  the  essence  of  their  moral  code,  is  read  in  all 
schools  as  a  solemn  ceremony  ;  it  inculcates  famil}'  affection, 
courtesy,  kindness,  self-restraint,  rectitude,  charity  towards 
friends  and  neighbours,  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  country, 
loyalty,  and  bravery  in  the  nation’s  defence. 

The  teacher  should  con.stantly  be  on  the  watch,  not  only 
to  check  want  of  courte.sy  and  unkindness,  but  also  to 
appreciate  the  slightest  efforts  to  be  helpful.  Bring  to  the 
notice  of  your  pupils  any  striking  exemplification  of  these 
qualities  in  the  daily  life  of  their  fellow  men ;  every  mine 
explosion,  every  great  fire,  every  shipwreck,  furnishes 
examples  of  heroic  self-sacrifice.  I  hope  every  school-library 
has  a  Braille  copy  of  Professor  Drummond’s  address,  “  The 
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Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.”  Its  careful  perusal  cannot 
fail  to  convince  the  reader  that  “  the  love  which  snttereth 
long  and  is  kind,”  is  the  secret  of  true  politeness. 

7.  Wktit  Jiimtis  do  you  suyyest  to  promote  corporate 
feeling,  and  counteract  the  tendency  to  self- 
abxotption  and  introsj)ection  ? 

We  .sometimes  find  in  blind  pemons  who  have  f)een  neg¬ 
lected,  and  also  in  those  who  have  lieen  made  the  ceiitre 
round  which  all  other  family  interests  revolved,  a  self- 
absorption  that  is  narrowing  and  harmful.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  morbidness  which  leads  the 
person  tt)  prefer  .solitude,  and  to  indulge  in  constant  intro¬ 
spection.  There  is  no  cure  for  .self-absorption  like  arousing 
a  healthy  intere.st  in  some  other  peison  and  a  desire  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  one’s  daily  companions.  One  of  the  best 
remedies  is  to  give  plenty  of  work,  laying  out  a  varied  time¬ 
table  and  holding  sti’ictly  to  its  performance.  Blind  children 
are  allowed  so  often  to  be  idle  and  helpless  at  home,  that  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  time  ;  having  drifted  through 
childhood,  they  are  content  to  drift  through  life.  The  im¬ 
portant  habits  of  punctuality,  regularity,  and  precision, 
should  be  cultivated  in  all  arrangements  and  requirements. 
The  practice  of  fulfilling  all  duties  at  the  proper  time  keeps 
one  alert  and  drives  away  depression.  The  time-table 
should  allow  time  for  reading  aloud  ;  it  is  important  for  the 
older  pupils  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  daily  events  through 
new.spapers  and  magazines.  In  the  selection  of  books,  let 
biographies  and  stories  that  fnrnish  an  ideal  have  a  place. 
If  a  self-absorbed  piqiil  shows  interest  in  one  subject  more 
than  another,  provide  the  means  of  givdng  more  knowledge 
in  that  particular  branch.  With  the  younger  children, 
gardeniiig,  nature  study,  and  the  care  of  pets  soon  draws 
them  out  of  self-absor[)tion.  There  is  nothing  from  which 
our  children  derive  more  pleasure  than  taking  their  own 
dowel’s  to  different  memliers  of  the  staff  or  a  companion 
who  is  ill.  Encourage  the  formation  of  reading  unions, 
debating  societies,  dramatic,  dancing  and  games  clubs, 
.sewing  and  knitting  bees,  Christian  Endeavour  Societies, 
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etc.  As  far  as  po8sil)le  these  should  be  organised  and 
managed  by  the  pnpils.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
letliargic  are  brought  into  the  games  and  sports.  The 
value  of  these  agencies  in  promoting  corporate  life  are  well 
slated  in  the  following  ; — 

“Corporate  feeling  can  be  foat«red  by  Social  Clubs,  Glee 
Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies,  under  proper  supervision ; 
also  by  a  knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  other  schools,  and 
a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  schools.  But  from  the 
beginning  of  his  school  career  he  should  be  taught  loyalty 
to  his  own  school,  and  that  oidy  through  his  own  efforts  can 
his  school  be  made  the  be.st  of  its  kind.” 

“Cultivation  of  school  spirit  by  inculcathig  pride  in  her 
history,  in  achievements  of  her  alumni,  in  the  good  of  the 
whole  as  opposed  to  the  good  of  the  individual  ;  these  may 
be  accomplished  largely  through  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  the  class  in  gymnastic  work,  where  the  class  works 
together,  and  where  the  excellency  of  the  work  depends  on 
each  one  doing  his  .share.”  To  translate  this  into  the 
language  of  the  English  schoolboy,  each  one  must  learn  to 
“  play  the  game.” 

“  Efforts  to  the  very  verge  of  possibility  ought  to  be 
made  to  induce  the  blind  to  share  in  the  pursuits  of  their 
fellow-men.  With  regard  to  the  things  he  cannot  see,  his 
imagination  ought  to  be  eidtivated  :  in  this  way  nothing 
human  will  be  alien  to  him,  and  he  will  not  suffer  from  that 
disease  so  common  to  blind  men,  the  belief  that  he  is  some¬ 
how  different  from  other  people.  Although  provincialism 
should  l)e  discouraged,  corporate  feeling  should  be  fostered 
by  his  being  made  to  .see  that  there  are  blind  people  less 
fortunate  than  himself,  and  that  some  of  the  best  work 
for  the  blind  has  been  done  by  themselves.” 

The  experience  gained  in  presiding  over  the  various  Clubs, 
taking  part  in  Debates  and  Christian  Endeavour  Meetings, 
serving  on  Reception  Committees  for  entertainments,  moving 
votes  of  thanks,  etc.,  will  give  a  confidence  and  ease  in 
speaking,  that  will  be  invaluable  when  our  pupils  go  out  into 
the  world. 
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“  It  will  enable  them  ”  “  to  take  a  full,  active,  intelligent 
part  in  religions,  political,  municipal,  and  social  affairs.” 

All  1113' correspondents  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  that 
inteixjonrse  between  blind  and  .sighted  people,  which  haslreen 
dealt  with  in  Social  Training.  One  urges  “Wherever 
feasible,  educate  them  vvhollj'  if  possible,  if  not,  parti}',  with 
sighted  children,  joining  in  their  games,  etc.  ” 

8.  Importance  of  courteous  Behaviour  and  Good 
Conduct  to  the  future  succesH  and  happiness  of  our 
jnipils.  Illustrations. 

When  one  goes  into  the  wor*ld,  good  mannei-s,  pleasant 
word.s,  and  read}'  tact  play  an  important  part  in  one’s  success 
or  failure.  A  little  talent  and  plenty  of  tact  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  securing  emplo^'inent,  while  the  reverse  spells 
failure.  For  a  blind  man  seeking  work  much  depends  upon 
fii*st  impressions,  and  unless  the  applicant  shows  by  his 
appearance,  manner  and  conversation  that  he  po.ssesses  the 
social  qualities  which  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
the  position  to  which  he  a.spire.s,  he  will  meet  with  a  blank 
I'efusal.  A  good  address  often  opens  the  door  to  opportunity. 
If  we  expect  the  blind  to  secure  remunerative  employment 
it  must  be  through  their  market  value,  and  because  they 
inspire  contidence.  If  an  organist  is  awkward  and  helpless, 
we  cannot  vvomler  people  refuse  to  giv'e  him  a  trial.  A  lady 
will  think  twice  before  she  will  continue  to  employ  a  piano¬ 
forte  tuner  who  is  untidy,  or  whose  manner  is  rude.  My 
correspondents  have  stated  the  case  so  fully  I  again  I’efer 
to  them. 

“  The  most  important  point  to  my  mind  is  that  one  with 
little  talent  or  ability  will  snccee<l  through  sheer  force  of 
personality  and  likeableness  of  character,  if  I  may  use  the 
term  ;  his  society  is  tolerated  or  even  sought  by  those^in  a 
better  social  position,  allhough  he  may  err  in  point  of 
etiquette.  In  a  word,  as  I  often  say  to  young  men  and 
women,  a  pound  of  good  manners  and  an  ounce  of  ability 
will,  in  most  case.s,  carry  him  further  on  towards  success  and 
happiness  than  an  ounce  of  good  manners  and  a  pound  of 
ability.” 
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“  Any  blind  individual  expecting  to  succeed  in  life  must 
have  this  training,  and  must  learn  to  conduct  himself  in  view 
of  society,  and  I  think  the  best  way  in  which  he  can  secure 
this  is  to  live  with  seeing  people  who  love  him  enough  to  be 
true,  to  correct  his  bad  habits,  and  to  see  that  he  does  not 
become  self-absorbed.  A  blind  man’s  wife,  who  is  sufficiently 
level-headed  to  see  beyond  her  love  for  him,  is  the  best  asset 
he  couhl  possiljly  have.  In  answering  this  question,  you  see 
that  my  mind  has  gone  beyond  and  has  reached  outside  a 
school.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  school  the  importance 
of  good  social  traiiiing  and  conduct  should  be  constantly 
held  up  to  the  pupils,  and  such  instruction  as  is  possible 
l»e  given  to  them.  They  must  be  taught  the  advantage  of 
wearing  good  clothes  and  keeping  themselves  clean  ;  of 
eschewing  rather  than  chewing  tobacco;  of  making  them¬ 
selves  a  really  acceptable  member  of  society.  It  is  only  the 
consummate  geni>i8  who,  blind,  succeeds  in  spite  of  his  bad 
training.  My  illustrations  are  all  in  my  mind,  and  are 
individuals  who  pi  ove  the  truth  of  these  remarks  ;  to 
describe  them  would  be  wearisome.  We  simply  can  point 
to  this  and  that  individual  who  has  gone  into  the  world  and 
has  made  himself  a  useful  member  of  society — has  ‘succeeded  ’ 
as  we  say — and  in  practically  every  instance  it  is  the 
individual  who  has  taken  care  about  these  things  of  which 
j'ou  are  to  write.” 

“  Experience  goes  to  show  that  whereas  bad  mannei's  on 
the  part  of  a  sighted  individual  prejudice  the  welfare  of  that 
particular  individual,  bad  manners  on  the  part  of  a  blind 
individiial  tend  to  prejudice  the  welfare  of  the  blind  as  a 
class.” 

“  It  should  be  the  determination  of  every  blind  person 
to  ^-aise  his  class — he  should  thoroughly  realise  that  any 
misconduct  of  his  will  prejudice  sighted  people  not  merely 
against  himself  but  the  whole  class,  and  that  strict  adherence 
to  the  laws  of  uprightness  with  a  resolute  determination  to 
ovenjorne  obstacles  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
remove  prejudice  and  place  the  bliml  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  sighted  friends.” 
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Instances  were  given  of  talented  pupils,  who  might  have 
been  a  credit  to  themselves  and  an  honour  to  their  school, 
but  they  were  dragged  down  by  low  aims  and  bad  manners, 
till  they  sank  into  abject  poverty.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  blind  persons  were  mentioned  who,  although  they 
lost  their  sight  in  childhood,  became  eminent  not  only  in 
their  own  profession  or  business,  but  also  active  members 
of  the  community  in  which  they  lived ;  some  of  them  are 
in  this  room,  but  I  will  go  farther  afteld  and  not  cause  them 
embarrassment  by  mentioning  their  names. 

A  friend  across  the  Atlantic  writes  :  “  I  have  in  mind 

a  young  man  blessed  with  an  easy,  cheerful  manner  that 
wins  friends  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  never  forward, 
always  interested  in  the  person  speaking  to  him,  talks  well, 
but  has  the  gift  of  silence.  When  he  finished  his  course  in 
the  Scliool  for  the  blind,  he  took  a  course  at  the  Law 
School  in  connection  with  the  University,  and  after 
graduation,  went  back  to  a  little  country  village.  He  made 
friends  witli  every  lawyer  in  the  nearest  large  town  and  was 
elected  attorney  for  his  county,  an  office  he  still  holds.” 
Another  says  “  One  blind  man  who  has  frequently  visited 
the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York  City,  has  done  more 
to  prove  to  those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  that 
one  can  be  blind,  and  yet  take  his  share  of  the  world’s  work, 
than  years  of  talking  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  educating 
the  Blind.” 

I  have  in  mind  two,  whose  wise  parents  laid  in  childhood 
and  youth,  a  foundation  which  led  to  happiness  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  blessings  for  their  class.  When  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  three,  the  parents  decided  she 
was  to  be  treated  exactly  like  her  sisters  ;  if  she  entered  a 
room  they  were  not  to  give  her  a  chair,  she  was  to  find  one 
for  herself.  Her  father  was  specially  anxious  she  should  be 
like  others  at  the  table,  and  when  the  children  went  in  to 
dessert,  it  was  Elizabeth  who  sat  by  her  father’s  side  and 
poured  out  his  glass  of  wine.  She  was  educated  with  her 
sisters,  and  later  she  took  part  in  all  the  duties  and  pleasures 


of  the  family  circle.  After  the  dear  .sister  married,  who  had 
been  her  intimate  companion,  all  joy  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  her  life,  till  that  sister  suggested  to  Elizabeth 
she  should  give  her  time  and  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.  You  all  knew  the  sequel,  how  she  founded  the 
“  Association  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind.”  The  girl  trained 
in  childhood  to  be  self-helpful,  resourcefnl,  and  unselfish, 
grew  into  a  woman  who  was  surrounded  by  friends,  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  her  cause,  and  ready  to  serve  that  cause  to  the 
utmost. 

The  other  is  Mr.  William  Auchincloss  Arrol,  of  Glasgow, 
who  has  recently  passed  away.  When  he  lost  his  sight  at 
the  age  of  ten,  his  mother  thought  he  must  be  shielded  from 
all  care  and  trouble,  but  his  father  said  “Xo,  William  must 
join  his  brothers  in  all  their  studies  and  sports.”  After 
finishing  his  University  career,  he  entered  his  fathers  business 
firm,  taking  charge  of  the  correspondence.  One  of  a  large 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  he  always  took  his  share  in  all 
social  duties.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his 
own  home,  and  have  seen  the  ease  with  which  he  performed 
the  duties  of  host,  whether  for  a  few  friends  or  for  a  large 
dinner  party,  will  realise  that  a  blind  man  can  be  perfect  in 
all  matters  of  etiquette.  He  always  took  an  active  part  in 
the  civic,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  aided  all  efforts  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

Among  onr  former  pupils,  there  is  no  more  conspicuous 
example  of  success  than  Mr.  Philip  Layton,  of  Montreal. 
When  he  landed  in  Canada  in  1881,  his  only  capital  was 
a  gentlemanly  manner,  thorough  training,  indomitable  per¬ 
severance,  and  upright  character.  To-day  he  has  one  of  the 
largest  pianoforte  warehouses  in  Montreal  on  the  principal 
sti-eet  of  the  city,  the  site  and  building  costing  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  But  his  soul  is  not 
wrapped  up  in  commercialism.  Three  yeai-s  ago  he  began 
a  campaign  to  secure  assistance  for  the  blind  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  a  number  of  other 
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blind  men  in  the  city.  By  tlie  end  of  the  year  an  influential 
Committee  had  been  formed,  a  small  workshop  for  adults 
opened,  and  a  Lending  Library  started.  The  ultimate 
object  was  the  establishment  of  a  progressive  Blind  School 
for  the  Protestant  children  of  the  Province,  the  Catholic 
children  being  taught  by  a  Sisterhood.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  one  hundre<l  thousand  dollars.  Having 
secured  sixty  thousand  dollars  through  donations  and  a 
successful  bazaar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layton  organised  what  is 
known  in  Canada  as  a  Tag-day.  It  is  a  Hospital  Saturday, 
with  various  amusing  additions  which  I  cannot  take  time  to 
describe.  It  was  conducted  by  the  ladies  with  all  the  force 
and  strategy  of  a  battle — in  fact,  the  head-lines  of  the  papers 
announced  “  Montreal  invaded  by  twelve  hundred  ladies.” 
The  fund  was  brought  up  to  ninety  thousand  dollars,  the 
last  five  thousand  dollars  is  promised,  and  the  success  of  the 
project  is  assured. 

The  many  blind  men  and  women  who  have  won  their 
way  to  positions,  creditable  to  themselves  and  useful  to  those 
around  them,  should  inspire  our  pupils  with  a  belief  that 
each  one  can  do  something  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the 
public  the  idea  that  the  blind  are  a  helpless  class.  To  over¬ 
come  the  prejudice  that  prevails  against  their  employment 
they  must  add  to  their  technical,  literary,  or  musical  attain¬ 
ments,  a  manly  bearing,  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  upright 
character. 
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